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“LYNNE, LYNNE, MY LOvE!” 1 cRIED. 


LOVE AND PRIDE. 


[A NOVELETTE,]) 


CHAPTER L 
AFTER LONG YEARS, 


eR to me prove false, 
Ind Tam od to we 


Tae words and the quaint melody ring with 
& clear distinctness upon my ears as [ stand near 
the open window gazing out upon the sweet 
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me go plainly, as I stand 
room. It was in the 

we met, in the sweet summer 
to be bis wife, whils we were 
walking in the woods where the sun fell upon the 
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LOOK UP, IF "TIS ONLY FOR ONS MOMENT!” 


long: tangled grass ia quaint golden patches, and 
the birds sang softly !n the bushes around ps and 
in the trees above our heads, 

We had paused under a large alm to watch a 
hare as {t aat washing its face, all unconscious of 
the nearness of [ts arch enemy, when be put out 
his bands and drew me to him, whispering 
tenderly, — 

“ And when am I to catch my Iittle bare, dar- 
ling? You are so shy and reserved I have some- 
times feared you do not care, and at others I am 
filled with hope.” 

Not in words did I answer; but I put my 
hands about his neck and Iaid my head on his 
breast, It was so much easier than speaking, 
and it told him what he wished to know. And 
so we were betrothed. 

Summer passed and winter came, and fn the 
spring he won my promise that when the month 
of roses came I would be his bride. I¢ was only 
three weeks before the day fixed for the wedding, 
and it seemed tome that earth wae so fair—how 
could another be faircr—and then ome day came 
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the crushing knowledge chat he did not love me 
as Thad dreamed, 

I was going out Into the garden, and as I 
passed the library I thought I would take a book 
with me ; so I went in and selected one from my 
favourite author, and was turning away when an 
cpsn shest of paper on the table caught my gaze. 

Perhaps it was not right, not strictly honour- 
able, to psuse and read what was written there, 
but Lynue’s handwriting and my own name 
made me forget, and this Is what I read :— 


** Daan Fatasr,—What you ask is utterly im- 
possible. Had your request been made sooner, 
had I known your wishes, {t might have been. 
As it fs, I am in honour bound to marry Madoline 
Westebrooke.” ie 


gat 


That is all, but ib altered my — je 
me from a careless, to 8 
; cold woman, Ta bonortt, botemghA No! 
should have his freedom, I told olf, as I 


you give'me back my . 
not mention that letter. My pric 
low that.. -He must think th 
changed; he should: never know how 
wiwraend ies perfectly silep 
@ at a moment t. 
1. spoke those, words I looked hiai 


head protidly ana tald)))with 
a touch of scorn in my volee,— |, ‘ 
“¢ How is it that we can be so ertel to those 


we love? We women are privileged to cher 
our minds, you know, Mr. Dysart,“ end thea | 
laughed while I stooped to pluck a of 
fragrant honey suckle that had strayed down 
from ite thick-edge, and touched the hem of my 
rmouslin dress, 

The proud, haughty look I had seen for others, 
but never for myself, in those dark eyes came 
there, and he lifted bis hat as he turned away, 
eaying,—- ' 

‘* Mise Westebrook shall, of course, not be de- 
prived of the privileges of her sex. Will she be 
so kind as to make my adieux, as I wish to catch 
the down train which starts in a quarter of an 
hour?’ 

I bowed, and watched the tall, lithe figure 
striding away down the long, straight, white 
country road. I watched him until the high 
hedges of the meadows and the bend at. the cross 
reads bid him from. my view, and ‘then-I fied 
up to my own room, where I wept the bitterest 
tears of my life. 

I heard the shrill whistle of the train as it 
passed into the tunnel near the station, and I 
pictured him standing near the pretty geranium 
beds, walting; end when the whistle again 
sounded on the quiet country alr, I knew that 
my sun of love was set, ’ 

We have never met since. Our home ie far 
away from his, and when I told mamma that we 
had parted for ever, I think she read some of 
my sorrow in my face, for she only sald,— 

** You will tell me all some day |” 

And then we put the wedding clothes awpy, I, 
with a proud, cold indifference of manner,,sbe, 
with psle, sad face, and we never mentioned 
Lynne Dysart’s name again, 


‘the pleasure of me 


a 











That waa all five years ago, when I was only 
twenty. My gentle mother bas to join the 
father I never knew, and I am g with my 
aunt who fs a mover in “ fashionable m 

This Is one of her “ab homes,” and the dis- 
tinguished traveller who has been the talk of 
the season fs here, and his name is Lynne 
Dyeart-Morton. 

had never dreamed when discussing him and 
his daring that Dysart Morton could have aught 
to do with my quondam lover, and I am more 
than astonished to find that he isatill single, He 


but, you know, we dp 
our hearts in these d 


is singing the last verse cf that old song, and then | hard 


jon to is a murmur of applause which I do not 

Tustead, I turn away with my back to the 
company, thinking myself well hid-from view by 
the drooping satin of the curtains ; but I am 
tolstaken, for maw 5 aba elem at my side, 
and nes round I see Lynne gezing at me 
witb the old passionate look in his dark eyes. 

“ You are thin deeply, Miss Weatebrooke,” 


.| be saya softly. “I have spoken twice, and was 


ah digas of arousing you from your 
“To le a pity you should trouble; Mr. Dysart- 


/* Leay, drawing myself proudly away, | w 


shall not see how Leare, _ He shall not have 
I determine. 

** Trouble!” be sadly. What an 
‘adSomplished flirt he is! 
grants me s few words, itis reward enough for 


at wf 1 


— Ree me, Mr, what am I to call 


you . 
‘*Morton. I had to take my unele’s.mame ab 
his death.” Be os 

“Mr, Morton,” I go on coldly, but with a 
quiet friendliness; ‘but if we are ever. to 
or be friends, you will spare me those a! 
platitudes 1” : 2 nat My 

“ Your will fs my law!” and then, having so 
said, he moves back, just as two'or'three young 
fellows, with more height and good looka than 
brains, and more money than they deserve, 
saunter up to where I stand. 

Iam half-pleased and yet annoyed at the 
interruption. I love Lynne asI never loved him 
in those early days—love him with a woman’s not 
a girl's strength ; but my pride forbids that he’ 
should Enow, and so it is best that we should hot 
be together alone. a ia 

I have often wondered why he engaged himeelf 
to me, nob caring; but I have come t© the con- 
clusion that he did care @ little, and that. my 
money —- for I am rich—wae the} grea: at 
traction | 

Lynne Dysart was poor. Lynne Dysart-Mor- 
ton is wealthy, and would like a beautiful and 
accomplished bride, Let him seek onefrom the 
many lovely women who surround hia, §« 

Never again will I listen te words of jové from 
him, I teil myself, as I stand there, watching 
his face while he converses ‘With some of the 
guests, In a laughing, easy manner, that seems 
to me to betoken a heart free from the pain of 
remembered or present sorrows. 

Some one aske me to sing, and I go mechani- 
cally to the piano, and take the song chosen for 
me, Itis “ Bid Me Good-Bye and Go.” I wish 
ip had nob been that song; but I dash into it 
without giving myself time for hesitation, 


“* Man's love is like the reatlese waves, 
Ever at rise and fall ; 
a 


How I sing those lines with unconscious pas- 
eion, till I feel that the room is whirliug round 
with me, Then a man’s voice, speaking words 
not meant for my ears, rouses me. 

‘*By Jove! she sings that as if she feels it! 
I say; wasn’t there something between her and 
Dysart a few years back }” 

Without pausing, I strike the opening bare of 
& merry little song I remembered hearing my 
mother sing, and I enter into the epirit of it as 


“Tf Miss Westebrooke } for 


? Eo aweet to lay my 
agen his tee een eae “T love 
“lo bee oe fs Wa, ME 

ey have come t6 bid you good: * he says, 
ta the rich tones that thrill ove as mone other 
ever will, ~ . 

$ Mr. Morton!” I say, frigidly, 
* out my hand, and he bows low over it 
“ioment, and then I am alone with my own 
thoughts, for the guests have all left while ? 
have been watching the movements of the man I 
love. 


CHAPTER II, 
A NEW LOVER, AT THE GARDEN PARTY. 


“How do you like our great traveller!” aske 
my aunt, as we sid at breakfast mexb morning, 

the events of the previous evening. 

“I like him very well, auntie,” I return, indo- 
lently. “Are we going oud anywhere this 
afternoon 1” 

My aunt gives me keen glance from under 
her thick, dark brows, and I feel that she is 20°, 
as hoped, utterly unaware of that e in my 
past life, in which Lynne Dysart'played. 80 large 


a . 

“We are due at West's!" she sayé, 
quietly. ‘ Make elf look nice!” and thea 
she rises and leaves the apartment. 

She knows as well as I do that I only put ths: 
question to stop further convereation on the 
subject of Lynne Dysart Morton, and I feel tat 
she is a little vexed with me for nob telling her 
more of my thoughts and wishes, : 

I cannot help that, I 7 myself, as I rise 
and go to the window, w sont on to 4 
yoo Bons glass with tall standard roses at 
each aide. 


My aunt lives in Park Lane, and I can see the 
Park from my post at the window ; but there 
is nothing new in that, and I turn away wit) 





my voice rises and falls in the sparkling refrain ; 
and when I torn om the plano, amidet a 


© Seceertes morning I was quietly content 
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my lob; to-day there is a tumult of unrest 
pea Meh The fire I thought deed has 
, and a wind has arisen 
oo foaftt into stronger, fisrcer life than In the 


ld 
oe in ¥ te my life in calmness! How 


can I mest him day after day, as I must, and 
moet on a.sague agrenenence 2 Will nob my eyes 
betra: ? Aht I must keep a watch even upon 
wy thoughts when In his presence, leet he read 
them fp my eyes. 

My reverie fe broken fn upon by a sharp 
ring*at the visitors’ bell, and after the lapee of 
a few moments a, footman appears, announc- 


YTleutenant George Graham |” 


pay Tagg ca is » handsome, well-built 


w, standing six feet in his stockings. 

Fair balred, blue-eyed, and clear-skinned ; 
ther a8 lover, son, 
respectful en eer tat mn ally 

’ 
<7 than glad, for something tells me he 
I—I have no love to give mortal man ; 
in the grave where I iaid the 
my ideal, Lynne Dysart. . 

“You are an early caller, Mr. Graham?” I 
say, with a amile, as he takes my hand. 

“Is it against etiquette?” he asks, looking 
down at me, and I turn away with a ieugh. 

‘Ob, no! only auntie is busy writing, aa we 
have to be at Lady West's garden party, aod I 
thought you-—” 

g you to be there?” he cries, eagerly. 
“T was looking forward to » miserable day, as I 
heard you were engaged elsewhere.” 

"Poor boy t” I answer; “and now {t will, of 
course, be 6b? How very complimentary ! 
I think my will be turned if another star 
i oye Ayn ale vt i dae 

‘ou can mever hed 
aoftly, aud I lift my eyes to his face ee 
moment, not rebukingly, 

It is wrong, know! Fiirting is a despicable 
pastime; but I catch sight of Lyane ee u 
the path, and a longing—to show how little I 
care for him—comes over me ; a longing to show 
bim that eomeone will care for me—for myself 
slone—and so I do what no true, pure-hearted 
woman should do, my eyes shyly and 
smile, while a blush of shame mantles my cheek, 
and J suppose George Graham thinks that blush 
is for him, 

My aunt appears at this juncture, and almost 
sioultaneously with her entrance Lynne Is 


His face is ave, and his eyes are 
foquiring ag A meet iat tar I go 
heed. My volce is clear and cold, though my 
head and heart are burning. 

Men and women are actors and actresses born. 
oe on eet ten oe and have 

one out On many a ‘tiger-hunting expedition in 
far-away, burning India together. 

I think there is a story of a life eaved when 
George Graham might have left Lynne Dysart 
without disgracing his good ame by #0 doing ; 
but to-day, as they greet each other, I see @ look 
of challenge fp their eyed, and I know that fb ls 
I ye pag these two 

nd I turn to George Graham and ask soms 
question about ‘the garden-party, les m 
aunt to entertsin Tu,” pnghcd 

We stand apart from those two, I-laughing 
merrily st my companfon’s bright sallies—for 
voles {s ont ay now and again Lynne’s 

breaks upon my ear, Pre- 
eaty Thea hat wy 

" not on 1 
Mrs % trespass on your time any onger, 


eb $0 low.” 
“T am mot-p' with them. . Lynne Dysart 
Gsver cared—he with ng I hate 





him!” I cry, passlonately. ‘‘As for George 
Graham,” I add, “if he cares for me, perhaps {t 
will not be in vain.” 

“Are you serlous? Have you thought well 
over it, child? Marriage is not all play. Can 
ie live your life of joys and sorrows, of broken 

pes and disappointments, with George Gra- 
ham? Are you certain that between bis face 
and yours there would not rise up one with dark, 
reproachful eyes, and render your future one of 
Ts ers valy-whtte 10d be speaks 

er face is very white and grave as she speaks, 
and I remember that shé married her now dead 
husband while loving another, for her mother's 
eke. I dare nét answer her directly, for I 
know that Ido love Lynne, and that life without 
him will be fins tas 

y aunt say, putting out my hands to 
her, so am not as happy as I sia,” nt then, 
before she can question me farther, I quit the 
room, 

* 7 7” - * 

Lady West's house is on the banks of the 
Thame, and a charmiog place it ia. A smooth 
velvet lawn of radiant brightuess slopes down 
to the water’s edge, where the water laps against 
the dark-brown earth with » soft low murmur. 

Big alders and gracefal willows render the 
immediate banks a cool spot even on the hottest 
day, and here I have stolen alone to have a quiet 
* think,” and watch the gay human butterfiles 
flitting to and fro on the lawn near the house. 

My fisxen-haired rival fs here looking very 
sweet and attractive, in a pale shell pink robe and 
hat to match, and #0 the men seem to find her, 
for there fs quite a little crowd in her vicinity. 

Bat ft fs not the court of the crowd that 
makee my heart grow sick within me. It is the 
look on Lynne’a face as he bends over her and 
offers his arm, and they go across the lawn 

, and are lost to my view behind the 
trees and shrubs, 

Presently I bear the crunching of feet on 
the gravel pathway to - left, and round 
I see G-aham. do not know what ia 
my purpose, I do not know ff I could say “‘ yes” 
were he to ask me to be his wife, but I stifle 
brightly and plessedly at him and go forward a 


step, 

“T have been searching for you everywhere,” 
he says. “Why did you come down here 
alone i” 

"Because I wanted to be quieb and watch 
from a distance,” I return. “ touaic sounds 
too loud up there, and there are so many other 
sounds one cannot trace the tune.” 

“Shall we stay here, then?’ asks George, 
promptly, and I acquiesce without one thought 
of the construction that will be put upon such a 


proceeding. , 

We laugh and talk on all subjects, and though 
many times I cateh my compavion’s eyes and 
feel the love {In their glance, he does not speak 
one werd of love. Bat I know I have compro- 
Sy Mmainanate tiet:lapegcen eo on aay 
marry him ppy; as live on 
i cauiatenaianthe back S. 

resently I propose that we go to where 
the marquees are erected on the square flat of 
the lawn, and, as we emerge from the shadow of 
the trees, and come out on to the open ground, 
we meed face to face. 

He is alone, and his eyes are hard and cold as 
they glance from George Graham to me, but he 
pauses and epeaks; and, ob | it would be better 
far that he should pars on than converse in that 
easy, {indifferent manner, 

“ How can he do ib?” I ory, inwardly ; and 
then comes the answer,— 

“ He only cared for your money, then ; he fs 
rich now, and need not wed for a fortune.” 

“ Are you going to try your skill with the bow 
and arrow?” asks Lynne, turning to me, “It 
80, you had better come to the archery ground 
now,” and jast then our hostess comes up with 
some fresh arrivals, and George Graham is carried 
away, leavicg us two alone, 

Lynne does not attempt to move, although he 
yene & back, that we must go: at once. 
As Vand there with, the rich sunlight falling 

me, the sounds of 


music . the alr, 





and my ones lover at my side, all my wells 





up In a wild, curging agony, and I remember 
with bitter pala the lines of a sovug he used to 
eing— 

“ What are we walting for, you and I! 


A parting kies and a stifled ory. 
Good-bye for ever, good-bye, good-bye 


and unconsciously my breath comes quicker. 

My companion hesra that sigh and comes a 
step nearer, his lips part as though about to 
speak ; then he draws back, that proud look I 
remember #0 well sweeping over the dark, band 
some face, and he ofters me his arm in silence 

'* Have — started?” I ank, feeling that tf 7 
do not speak I shail cry aloud. 

“Yes,” he says. “Mies Westebrook must 
pardon me, but I had fallen Into dreamland.’ 

A bad habit, Mr. Morton,” J retort, with a 
laugh. 

“Very stupid,” he says, a snecr curling his 
upper ip; “for the subject was not worthy to 
be placed in so pure a spo: as memory’s.” 

My face flashes hotly, for his eyes are turned 
upon me with a world of meaning in their 
depthe, 

Does he dare to call me unworthy ? 

“You should not let such thoughts occupy 
you, then,” I answer. “‘ If a disagreeable memory 
comes tome I push it from me. Life is ab long 
enough to spare avy of It for brooding over what 
ie past.” 

Te that your creed?" asks Lynne, looking at 
me half-curiously. “You must have a wonder 
fully strong will to carry ft out. I wish I 
possessed that power,” 

* Yes i” 

My voice is purposely absent, and I am re- 
warded by seeing an expression of impatience 

across his countenance. I have power to 
move him ! 

We are on the archery grounds now, and a 
pretty sight meets our geze—the ladies in their 
bright-coloured dresses flitting to and fro on the 
smooth green lawn. All is merriment, and I join 
in, the maddest, merriest of the whole‘company, 
and presently quite a crowd gathers round me to 
offer congratulations, for I have won the big priz» 
of the day. I see all eyes turned upon nie in 
admiration, and exert myself to the utmost; and 
laugh and jest with the most careless abandon, 
while Lynne stands » little epart, apparently ab+ 
sorbed in conversation, but I know he loses nothing 
that occurs in our group. wie 

Once our @yes meet, and there is defiance in 
his, He fs piqued, I suppose, at my indifference, 
and I laugh even while my heart aches, and I 
am longing for the day fo coms to’ an end. He 
shall never sgain see more than indifference in 
my manner, I vow. Ah, Heaven, why do you let 
me keep that vow ? for my heart is breaking with 
the weight of {ts pride and love. 

Presently there is a move in the direction of 
the luncheon marquee, and I again find myself 
at Lynne’s side, 

“Do you intend staying much longer In 
London, Misa Westebrooke {” he says, aa we neor 
the lawn, and I answer quietly, as the question 
{s put,— 

“No, my aunt and I are going down to Lord 
Harreze’s placa to spend a few weeks.” 

Lynne gives a slight start as I speak, and then 
looking away over the river, observes, in the 
ordiaary conventional tones, — 

“ We are bound to meet, I, too, am going to 


H 

Lam saved the trouble of a reply, for Lady 
West comee sailing across the lawn towards us, 
her dark aristocratic face wreathed io smiles. 

“Here you are at last?” she exclaims. 
‘Mrs, Carew was wondering where you. were. 
Are you going ia to lanch? Mr, Morton will 
take you,” 

And having done her duty as hostese she de- 
parted, leaving me to the care of Lynne. 

“Shall we go in?’’ heaske, and I put my hand 
on his arm and we follow the others, who ar 
laughing merrily over the novelty of lunchipg in 
the open alr, as they term it, 

I auppose in time I shall be able to laugh with 
L.can with.others, Now I am 





ae 
silent or smiliogly sarcastic and scornful, We 
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ave neither of us at our ease, and I am sure he is 
as fully aware of the fact as ] am myself. 

Of course at the table we al! join in conversa- 
tion, and the luncheon off very well, all 
pein Banta, satiefied, when we once more 

on the lawn, 
is music, lawn tennis, more archery, 
promenading after this, and I hear 
someone say in low tones nob meant for my 


ear,— 

" Miss Westebrooke never seems to tire. She 
fe looking as bright and fresh now as when she 
arrived |” 
little knows what a sigh of relief I give 
SEaes. Givens Grates tha} Sete 

Ww 

heaves another in response, and asks 
have the pleasure of seeing me 
notice that Lynne is standing 
not alter my rejoinder, 

w to-morrow, and we go to 
ss % ” 

I a welcome tonight?” he 


fg 


reir 
ashi 
cete 
fi 


whispers. 

It fe ae I look up that I catch sight of Lynne, 
and I return with a amile,— 

* Always }” 

And then, with a bow to Lynne, whose face 
looks very white with the shadow of the large 
tree thrown over ib, I and my aun? turn away. 


oe 


OHAPTER III. 
** Drearily, wearily, ends the day, 
Yhe sun any Nayete- hig pel yao gta 4 
fm shadow iw all’ the world below.” a, 
_ Xs 


Ir Is a lovely place, down in the heard of the 
coumtry, where the nolse and bustle and smoke 
of London comes to the memory as a bad dream. 


could have explained that letter to 
for of late there has been a something in 
manner which betokened love, Though ou 
wardly I have ignored this is has rejoiced my 
heart, and I have been kinder, less scornful 
ga him during thie fortnight of our stay 


I wander on, up and down the grounds, in and 
out the winding pathe, while the morning sun 
ciimbs the heavens and smiles down on the fair 
earth, sending his golden gleams across the 
river and green meadows 

During my wanderings I come to a little gate, 
over which two large lilac bushes meet, forming 
a kind of arch, Away across the field on to 
which thle gives there is a clear, still pond, 
edged by queen-of-the-meadow and tall sedges, 
and ab one side a chestnut keeps gee 

The sunlight le falling upon the calm water, 

through the interlactag leaves, and I pause to 
zeae upen the calm beauty of that little bit of 
Bo scenery, 
And, while I stand there dreamily I 
hear footsteps behind mopping A yond 
bave lis for thove footateps in the past with 
shy, k.ving longing—ah! often, often, And 
now we ares ! 

“Good morning, Miss Westebrooke ; you are 
one of the early risers!” aays Lynne’s voice, 
and then I turn, 2 

He has a bunch of roges in bis hand—lovely 
blossoma of every hue, cream-white, crimeon, 
and delicate pink—and their spicy odour comes 
to meas he lays the hand that holds them on 
the top bar af the gate. 

'* Yee,” E say, quietly; “1 always was fond 
of the early morning.” 

“E remember when——” He breaks off 
abruptly, and our eyes meet. I know well what 





he means, and heart throbs so I fear he must 
hear. It is the firat time he has ever alluded to 
our past acquaintance, 

“ That is a lovely bit for an artist!” I say, 
striving cae | my voice, and he looks away to 
where the light is growing golden on the water. 

“A lovely spot!” he echoes, half sadly. 
" Some lives are as calm and still as that pool, 
How Is life with you, Miss Weatebrooke !” 

I feel my face flash and then grow pale, and 
stru to make some light retort, bub I cannot, 

ate dark eyes upon me, 
Lees 
I suppose, with me, as with all 
others, made up of hopes, and disappointments, 
and dreams that could never become reality while 
men and women are what they are.” 

‘You have not had any great disappoint- 
ment,” ‘he says, half bitterly, “or you would 
not wear that calm, unru brew.” 

“I do not wear my heart on my sleeve, Mr. 
Morton,” is my quick rejoinder. 

‘* Have you one.” and his face ie white and 
set as her 

Oh! why do I not give way to my better 
nature and cry out, “ Yes, and it is yours, 
Lynne; we have both made a great mistake.” 

But pride urges, “ Hold him back. Let him 
suffer ; rvin your life rather than own that you 
love him still.” 

I believe so,” I rejoin, “ It is generally eup- 
posed that human beings possess a heart in com- 
mon with other animals,” 

Lynne does not 
we stand side by side in utter ellence. Then, 
suddenly, he holds the roses out to me. 

a — he cries, ‘‘ will you accept 
t m ” 

Too well do I know what he meane, and the 
hot, glad blood mounts into my cheeks, while I 
feel all the love I have kept in bondage for five 
long years welling up into my eyes. 


8 
ahs 
FE 


up their fragrance to me in s sweet appeal. 
Heaven, I thank thes, thou hast sent me joy at 
! 

No need to droop my eyelids, no need to hide 
what is written under there from him now ; and 
I raise my eyes to his face, and, as I lift them, I 
meet his glance, cold and scornful. 

‘* What a fool you must think me, Mies 
Westebrooke !’’ be says, with a short, cynical 
laugh ; and next moment I stand alone with the 


7 * 7 * 


It isevening., The soft grey twilight bas given 
place to dusk, and the dark curtain is slowly un- 
rolling ite sombre folds over the land, 

of 


Lynne Dysart and my past. 

The long satin curtains shield me from the 
view of those within the roem, and a tal) shrub 
standing on the stone terrace fa between me and 
those outside ; and so {t ia that ‘when a party of 
young men come up the wide steps, lau 
and talking gaily, they do nob observe me, 
continue thelr conversation unreservedly, 

“You cannot deny that Miss Grante is a 
beauty | If she is like a doll it isa very perfect 
one }’ says one voice. 

“I don’t wish to deny anything! Sheis not 
may style; she fs yours!” retorte another, and I 
recognise Lynne’e tones, 

“ Well, that Is good, and you danced attendance 
Se edna aa tae in London !” cries 
George 3 an w he is laughin 
the merriment in his voice, oes 

“There is a brighter star here!” observes a 
eold, sneering voice, that sends a shudder through 
me. ‘* What is it that Moore says about making 
love to the ‘ lips that are near ?'” 

“May I ask to whom you are alluding?” 
says ; and I can tcarcely believe it ie his 
voice, that haughty thrill in it, 

“ By Jove, Graham, you don’t know how to do 
it! You would never make an actor! Who else 
do I mean but the lovely Miss Westebrooke! I 





am half gonethere myself!” returns that sneering 
voice I hate. poet 

“You will be kind enough to leave Miss \WVest. 
brooke’s name out of auch dizcussions,’’ com. 
mences George; aud I see the fair, honest face 
of my loyal-hearted lover flush and pale, as he 
stands before the grey-halred roud with the 
sneering voice ; and then Lynne moves forward, 
and Isee hie face a little pale, but utterly un. 
concerned, He takes his out of his mouth 
and gently knocks the whitened end off, while he 
says, with a laugh,— 

“Look here, old boy, don’t let’s have any 
quarrelling over a woman! I was en once, 
and got well out of itt Once bit aby, 
comprenez vous! I like talking with them, bus 

He does not finish the eenteuce, but the shrug 
of the handsome shouldere has a world of jan. 
guage init, and calls forth a hearty laugh. 

“Goin for doing the agreeable to all}’’ seys 
that un t voice again, and I awalt Lynne’s 
reply with wildly-beatiog heart. 

* Yon’ve hit it, old boy,” he anewered, slowly 
lighting another cigar, and then they all turn 
and walk down the terrace, their voices and foot- 
ateps echoing on my heart with cold, cruel dis- 
tinctnese. 


Oh! the humiliation of ft, the bitter, burning 
shame! I had lifted my eyes love-lit to his, i 
had let him see how! cared, and this was hk 
reply. Where could I hide me until the ehsmo 
had become softened, because Ib belonged to ihe 


reply, and for some moments | P#**- 


moment enter my >. Ihave not seen Lynne 
since he left me at the wicket gate in the early 
— I thovght my cup of mortification 
was . It is overflo now | 

And while I stand here gong sounds 
through the old house, aod I know that in 


how / I will all, and be to him 
eet bumhess lt ee- ae graclou:— 
even friendly ! 


words seem written for 
once, ad thab 

fs in my mind as I sing with true 
of a broken-hearted—ye° 
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the iaeb verse; and looking up I catch Lynne’s 
eyes fixed u. m me, with thad strange question- 
ing, pcs he sos gaze that I have noticed so often 
of late, and ae I finikh— 
‘Tact 


he stoops over me, and says, In half triumphant 
tones that jar upon me, — 

"Do you like my choice of songs, Miss Weste- 
brooke! You sing them a ‘" 

‘J always strive to do so, Mr, Morton!” I 
rejoin, turning wearily away. I am tired, and 
sick ab heart with confileting thoughts. Pride, 
love and hope are all fighting for the mastery 
in my breast, and the battle ie too strong. I 
fee) I shall sink under it if 1 remain here much 
longer. 

t WVill you not come on the terrace, it is a 
lovely night *”’ aske Lynne, as I go forward, 

“Tam going to make my excuses to Lady 
Harreze ; Ton tired |” is my reply. And with 
a quick, but nob displeased look into my face, he 
draws back, and I go on to where I see my 
hostess seated at a chees-table, at the far end of 
the room, 

Of course she expresses regres at my “ in- 
disposition,” and will excuse me “if I am good, 
and come down In the morning with roses instead 
of lilies on my cheeks,” And then I am free to 
go to my room and indulge in a “ brood” over 
my life—what ip has been, and what I mean to 
make of ite future. 

George Graham rises up from soice invisible 
trap in the floor as I make my way to the door ; 
and, as I catch the tender, solicitous smile on his 
face, like @ flash I make up my mind. I will 
marry him, and put all thoughts of Lynne 
from me. 

With George Graham for my husband, I 
can make something of my life. He will help 
me wv wealth wieely ; and, in the calm of 
wifehood, I shall forged the mad passion for s 
man who seeme never to know his own mind two 
daye together. 

So I reason during the few seconde that ela 


Iam half frightened at w 
when I see the look of su 
face, but I have gona too 
“Not for the world would I have you stay if 


oi bis, t tigh 
no 
t, and the 


closed u i 
my own hand I closed it, and held and 
locked fe, Amother’s happiness stande between 
—— Lynne Dysart now, and J can never go 
ck! 


CHAPTER IY 
WHAT PRIDS CAN DO, 

Avrgn breakfast thie morning, as I was passing 
the library deor, George Graham came hurriedly 
out, and w _ 

" Do not go with the others to Farmer T-—~—’s, 


T wish to tell you something important, Please 


stay!’ 
_ And I looked calmly at him, feeling no futter- 
fog of ehy I knew well what he 
hese to say, and told him I would remain at 
ome. 

And so I am sitting here in the library, whi 
to my mind, ie the coslest be eobiees can 
wiic  re caname to come and atk me to he 

a 
uit Las thinking of asotie el and nes ny. 

was of ano lr], and not my- 
seli—how he wiil ask me. San 4 





I remember how that |. 


other pleaded for my love, Can I yield myself 
to George Graham’s caresses while these thoughts 
will come and send the blood coursing madly 

h my brain} Ob, yes! it fs done every 
day, - myself; as if that made the case 


Id is- a glorious day; the sunlight, richly 
eam lying across the garden where the roses 
The sunlight is resting on my head and 
slanting acrors my robe of pale pink; and, as I 
catch sight of my reflection in a glass opposite 
me, I think of a pleture I once saw of a girl in 
meditation. with an open letter in her hand, My 
face fs not unlike that girl's, and the sunlight 
gilds the bronze of wy hair as it did her painted 
tresses | 

So absorbed am I that I do nob bear the door 
open, do not know thatIam no longer alone, 
until I see George Graham's face reflected side 
by side with my own In ihat large, dark, oak- 
framed glass. 

I rise, of try to rise, but he kneels—beside me, 
jast where the eunlight falls upon his upturned 
face, and lays his hands on my shovlders, thus 
gently pny ba to remain seated. 

And I sit e gazing abt him, half-sorrowfully, 
half-admiringly-—-who could help admiring that 
honest, manly face |—while he ga2es back ab me 
as though he would be content to remain thus 
for ever! 

Iam not made of stone, and I cannot remain 
very long under that passionate scrutiny with 
calmness, So I make a movement, as though 
about bo rise, and then he speaks. 

“*Madoline, my darling! May I say my 
datling! Was I mad, presumptuous, last night, 
to there was a deeper meaning than friend- 
o you love me? Will 


ship in your words! 

you be my wife?” 
The words fiow almost incoherently from hie 

lips, and he ie very pale now ; he bas not altered 

his ition, bub kneels there before me in the 

au 0, pleading for what I can never give, 

and yeb I am going to say “ Yes” to that Inst 
uestion, 


“I will be your wife,” I return, dr 


iB may 
eyes as I lay one band on hie shoulder, 


do not 


I shudder when he lays his lips on 

betrothal kiss, nob because I dislike 

t I remember that there is only one who 

should have the right to so caress me—the one 
is and lord over my heart, 

me “4 though I sit 


we both rise, and he goes away, 
pausing &@ moment ere he leaves me to whisper,— 
Soon, 


better, to wed George soon, 
go away from these scenes that will ever hold 
memories for me, 
are those footateps, and go 
room, and up the long corridor 
own apartments. 
meet Lynve. I must sit down 
thought en the subject, aceus- 
to the idea of beiog George Graham's 


wife, 
When next I look upon Ly one it must be with 


eyes and heart free from pasthow, for I am to be 
another’s wife. 

Drawing a chair to the window, from which 
I can see the fair world with the golden glory 
of summer sunlight upon it, I eeat myself to 

What have I done} Of Inte days 1 havd 

to think I was mistaken in the past, but 
nne’s almost deliberate Insult since has shat- 
tered that thonght and roused all my hot pride. 

For pride’s sake Tam going to wed one man, 
loving another. It {e eruel and wicked of me, I 
know, bat I do nob care for that, if I can pre- 
serve myself from the odium of being called 
“the girl whom Lynne jilted, you know,” and 
from the pity of Lynne himeelf, 

I grow tired of sitting here—tired of my own 
company—and, taking up my garden hat, a large 
quaint-looking thing, trimmed with pink flowers, 
I go down the 6 staircase and oud into the 
garden, meeting no one on way. 

Ob, {t fa lovely out here! The world is all 
so beautiful! Up in the grand old chestnuts, 
whoee leaves are dancing in the sun'ight, the 
birds are singing with a biithesome mirth that, 
spite of my sorrow, makes my heart leap In re- 
sponse. 

A soft, low murmur is in the air--a murmur 
of life. It comes from blossom, tree, bird, and 
Insect, and fills the air with Ineflable swectness. 

In the distance lies the lake, calm and repose 
ful under the warmth of the dsy-god; sunlight 
—golden, glorious eunlight—everywhere. hb, 
Heaven! send some into my life too | 

I have strayed into the rose-garden, where the 
air is laden with sweetness that nearly ove: 
powers the senses— golden gloire de Dijon, 
creamy pink-hearted tea-rosea, Maiéchal Niel, 
reine Marguerites, Mrs, Langtrey, Louis Quatorze 
—they are ali here In weil-dizposed confusion, 
and I pars my hand lovingly over them, half 
unconscious, for their sweetness has intoxicated 
me, and sent me to dreamland. 

And, while I stand here, Lynne comes to me, 
comes and lsys his hand on mine, and draws me 
to him, g me In hie arme as though we 
were still betrothed lovers; and, for a few 
moments, I remain quite lost in a maze of love 
and bewilderment. 

Then the promise I have given flashes across 
my mind, and, with a ery, 1 wrench myself free. 
How dare he come to like this after that 
acene by the wicket-gate a few back # 
Perhaps he will tell me I am a fool this time ! 

“ Mr. Dysart-Morton, how dare you!” I ery ; 
“do you know that I am the promised wile of 
your friend, George Grabam 1” 

“Friend? Oarse him,” is Lynne’s : 
then he turns to me with white, 
and white quivering lips. ‘ Madoline!” he 
cries, “oh! my love, tell me you do nob mean 
what you said ; tell me itlg only to try me!” 

“Tt is true, I am engaged to Mr. Graham," 
I anewer, coldly, “ I have, could have no motive 
in telling an untruth about the matter.” 

I put oub my hand and pluck a glorious rove 
and hold it to me, apparently indifferent, I 
harden my face and stand before him proud avd 
calm, while he pleads for the love which is hia, 
but which my pride wil! not let me avow, 

Why Ie it that the more he pleads the harder 
my heart grows? A moment ago I asked for 
sunlight, and Lynne has brought it aud offered it 
moe, and I deliberately pub ic irom me, choosing 
the darkoers, because he has wounded my prida. 

He is sufferlog, I tell myself ; let him suffer. 
T have had to bear it, ft fe his turn sow ; bet I 
forget the years of bitter agony I am giving 
myself in gratifying these thoughts. 

There ia a sorrowful reproach in his eyes as he 
turns them upon me, and it hurts me, but does 
nob melt the ice that Is growlyg round my heart. 

“Te there no truth in woman, or woman's 
glances!” he mutters, hoarrely. 

“Ob! yes,” I reply, ot,» when, like 
Sairey Gamp, they so ‘ dispoged.’” 

“ Ob, Sessoms 3 Madoline}” he cries, eatch- 
ing my hands in his, and ernshing them in his 
excitement, till I nesriy cali aloud with pain. 





“How dare you trifie with a man as you 
have with me? I dared to hope, foo! that I was, 
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that you cared for me still, As if a woman 
could love so long.” 

“ Qare for you still!” I echo, ssornfally. ‘I 
never cared for you, and never could. Release 
me, Mr. Morton, you are a coward ; release me, 
and esek some other field to pursue your game 


He stands, still holding my hands, utterly 
spsec for come moments, gszing fixedly into 
my fecs; then with a light, bitter laugh—which 
T shall never forget—throws my hands from him 
with such force that I stagger back, 

“Release you! Thank Heaven, I can grant 
your request so . Coward! Whatdo 
think of a woman who cau treat a man,as 
ps gee hasme!t Bah! such as youare nod 
wor yee ‘aie 

With these words he turng away, 
alone with the roses, with the sunlight, m 
owa wilfully shattered happiness. 1 do not niok 
down among the roses and bemoan my fate to 
them. Ido not ring my hands and cry aloud to 
the heavens. bau 3% 

Nol I turn my eyes wearily upon-the rare 
beauties.of the garden, my lifted proudly, 
and tell myself that L have acted rightly, thad 
my pride called for euch behaviour, and my 
Mert ees” ons te. tay, boraen 3 

8, now that never again—though the 
world will call mie happy, rich, and 
ehall I call happiness my own, and I turn away 
from the’ sunthine 4 go back to my room, 
where I draw the curtafus and le down on my 


couch to seek peace In oblivious sleep. 


CHAPTER VY, 


“A Bhpuld Nature heepine at 
re me iva; 
If I find the world so bitter, * 
When I am but twenty-five?” 
—Trwareon, 


"We are all back in Liondon ; by “we” I mean 
the world of fashion, for in the pride and arro- 
gance of our riches and birth we never count the 
“ people” os part of the living world. 

I envy them sometimes when I cee a pair of 
happy lovers trudging merrily and bravely 
through the mud and slush, less of dis- 
csmfort, becauss content and trnat reign in their 
hearts, But I am nob all belonging to the 
fashionable world, 

I and.my aunt are dite at a ball to-night, and 
I am thinking ruefully of the rain that I shal! 
have to run through from, the carriage to the 
house, and wonderiog what auntie would gay If 
I proposed romaining at home. - 

Christmas Is very near, and real Christmas 
weather has set fp ; snow has been falling all day 
—snow that mi¢lted as soon as ft touched the 
earth or pavement—and now at half-pasb three 
in the afternoon the streets present anything but 
@ pleasant s!ght—mud and slush everywhere, on 
roade, pavements, and ye testrians. 

A dreary,’ hopeless sight is London in the 
wioter! 1 think it never did look so hopeless as, 
fh does now, for the pretty, white snow has given 
place to a slow, dull, mizziing rain, and a falot 
fog is creeping up from somewhere, leaving no 
distant view, only the dull, ugly street, 

i turn away from the window and go over to 
the fireplace, where’'I kneel down resting my 
elbows on the soft cushion of a prie-dieu chsir. 

l always like forming pictures in the fire ; like 
Lizzie, in “* Our Mutual Friend,” it is my one 
solace now ; in the glowing embers I eee things 
ever new, nothing there reminds me of the Irre- 
vocable past. 

A ring comes'at the front door while I kneel 
there in the semi darkness, with the warm glow 
of the fire on my face, and I shudder, even inmy 
thick crimson velvet robe, as a gust of wind 
sweeps through the houee ; bat I do not givea 
thonght as to who ib may be. 

Presently the door opens and a man’s figure 
comes acrors the toom to me. It is George 
Graham, and I rise with a little cry of surprise, 
not unminglea with pleasure. . 

I Uke my lover, love him with a quiet, 
eisterly love that cannot ripen into a warmer 





sentiment, and he iy slways so pleasant a 
companion | 

Daring these past months he bas urged me 
continually to name an early day for our 
marrisge, and though I know it would be far 
better to have it over, and go away from London 
and its old memorfes, I cannot find {tb In my 
heart to say the words that will effectually pub 
meawsy from Lynve and Lynne’s love, Such is 
the inconsistency of my nature. 

“Allalonet” eays George, bending over me, 
for I do not rise, “What are you thinking of, 
eweetheart {” 

“IT waa wishing auntie would let me stay ab 
home to-night!" L-reply, with arueful sigh, and 
George laughs. ’ 

*'That is the Eret time I ever heard a young 
— exprees a wish to absent herself from a 

to whieh she had been favited !"’ he cries. 

“Well, it ts mot vhe ball, ft Is the rata which J 
object to,” I return with av echo of his laugh. 

“ You will come, dearest ” he aske, “I muet 
be there, the mater will never forgive me were I 
to absent myself; and you know what an even- 
ing ft will be to be without you 1” 

“Iwas not really in earnest!” was my re- 
jotnder ; and then we commence talking on the 
Gifferent toplos of the day. 

" By-the-bye, I believe our wedding won't be 
the only oue of the season!” remarks George, 
when he has extracted a half promise from me to 
become his wife early In the New Year. 

“Not” I aay, only half-interested ; mar- 
riages have cot the for me which they 
held eix yearsago. ‘* Whose is It!” 

** Why, I am not eure, but it is bruited about 
that Lynne Dysart Morton is engaged to Miss 
——. They will make a handsome couple; she 
so fair, and he so dark! You ought to have 
chosen a dark man, However did you come to 
care for me?” 

So he rattles on in the deepening dusk, un- 
conscious of the sudden paling of my cheek, of 
the wild unreasonable throb of anger and agony 
that swept over me at his words, 

Lynne engsged—goiog to be married! Oh, 
the agony of that thought, and yet, did I think 
he would remain le? Ib could, must have 
come in the natural course of things, but it 
falls upon me like a knell of death, and makes it 
clearer to me than !t has ever been before that 
he and I are really and truly separated for aye 
and aye, 

‘*Why are you so silent, Madoline!” aske 
George, noticing my preoccupation at length, 
and I rouse myself sufficiently to levgh ss I 


answer. 

** Becauze you have given meno time to speak, 
but have been oe on about marriage, and 
marriages all the time!” 


George's face grows serlous ab my retorts, and 
he stoops over me so that he can eee my face by 
the flickering firelight. 

“ How cw I help but talk of what ‘is 
my mind?” he aeks softly. 
so mnch t” 

I am spared having to give a reply, for jast 
then the door eprings open, and a footmsn enters, 
bearing a lighted lamp, and a few minutes after 
the gong goes for dinner, We are dining early 
to-night om account of the balJ, and I rise 
quickly, saying to George, — 

“Come slong as you are here! Jenvings Is 
sure to put a knife and fork for you |” 

And so he comes fn, Ox course we have a 
pleasant meal, George is with us, and be always 
manages to keep up & merry, yet amusing ball 
of conversation. 

He does not stay after dinner te over, for he 
has to go home and dress before he can escort 
us to the Duchese S——'s reception or ball ; and 
then I go up'to my room and submit myself to 
my maid. 

1 have chosen a pink silk, heavily trimmed 
with old lacs, For my ornaments I have pearls, 
and I know when I survey myself in the long 
cheval glass that none will eclipse me ! 

There are moments when I feel fiercely proud 
of my beauty, when I lovg to let Lyane see how 
others ef¢ek after me and court my notice; and 
then there always comes the remembrance that 
whatever happsned in the past, he has pleaded fn 


4 
ever in 
“I want my bride 





vain {a the present, Whatever else ls, m 
has been . * * sage 


Isa Grante fs here, looking fafry-like in s pale 
blue y dress that suite ber fair, waxen ckin ; 
but ave been pronounced the belle, and 4 
thrill of pleasure ran through me at the verdict ; 
not that I had outrivalled that other girl, but 
that Lyone should hear. I heard someone say 
that Miss Westebrook reminded him of a picture 
by Greuze, and it pleased me. 

George and I have’ been dancing to tha lovely 
ate eee as galt ny round J 
Saw ne 2 Grante walt together ; 
but I have lost sight of thear now, and George ts 
leading me to the conservatory. 

It ‘is deliciously cool here. Soft strains of 
music come from the diztant ball-room, and the 
sharp, clear tinkle of fountains fill the alr thot is 
laden with perfame of many flowers, Tall shrubs 
io handsome chiva vases aré disposed gracefully 
about, and to a seat near one of these George 


8 me. 

*'I shall not be ten minutes!” he says, as he 
turns away. 

I have asked him to bring me an ice, and of 
course he must rush off at once on the errand. [ 
emile to myself ae I think of bis great and hones} 
love for my unworthy self, and then my thoughts 
wander away from my immedifate eurroundioga. 

Suddenty I hear Lynne’s voles, sounding as if 
It comes from my side, whispering in soft, low 
accents, — 

“ Dearest |” 

With a start I look round; but there fg no 
one near, and then through the thick pollshed 
leaves, where they cannot see mo, I behold 
Lynne and Isa Grante. 

She is locking very lovely with that flush of 
pleasure on hér face; Lypne—Lynne {s 
gazing down at her while he holds her hands fo 

s—and I know, thongh I cinnot hear, that he 
is asking her to be bis wife. 

A cold, numbed feeling comes over me as! 
see ber lift her eyes shyly to hie face, and her 
= sounds véry clear and soft as she half 


bane 

“Yes, Lynne, I can trust my life to you 
without fear {"’ 

And then I hear him aay that he cannot give 
her a love geod enough, that hia heart is seared 
from contact with the world ; bat he will strive 
to make her happy. I do pot hear her reply. 
The room {s whirling round with me, and a 
thouzand cataracts seem roariog in my ears when 
George's footsteps rouse me, 

I must not let him sea that Iam troubled. [ 
knew that Lynne and I were parted ! @ 
Have I not. engaged. myself to George Graham | 
What, then, is Lynme’a marriage to me! 
Nothing! It should bs nothing to me, and | 
strive to gather my senses and smile up ai 

he ‘nears me; and he gives back 
an ausweriug emile as he asks,—- 

."* Have I been long, Madoline? You see I got 
the Ice!” holding it towards me; “ but {t was 
afight,I can tell you!” ~*~ 

“Yea,” I reply, as I take it from him, 
sorry I gave you so much trouble!” 

** Don’t talk like that to me, please, Madoline. 
I don't like {t !” eays George, in a hurt tone, 

At the sound of our voices these two on the 
other side start. I can see them, but George 
cannot ; and I see Lynne’s face grow suddenly 

lo, as my voice, mingled with that of my lover, 
falla wpon his ear; and then he puts out hi 
hand and draws hers throngh his arm, and leads 


her away. , 

George catches sight of them as they enter 
the -room, and turns to me—his eyes full 
of tender pleading, and I make up my that 
I will promise to marry him whenever he wishes 
—only making one very feeble last struggle for 


my freedom. 
“Shall we go back to the ball-room!" I as 
kn well he will tell me no! a 

“Not” he returns, laying his hand on mize. 
“Not until I have asked you this: When are 
you going to become my wife? When will you 
give yourself to me, Mado tine, my love t” 

He Is so ‘terribly in earnest, it Is a thousand 
pities I cannot reciprocate such a love; but 


“Tam 
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to hica with thet letter, and asked for ao 
#ion! But regrets are useless. Would 


gone 
explana’ 
that I could let the dead pasd bury its dead. 
* She has come down for the wedding!” ssys 
Mrs. Graham, to me with a smile, ‘‘So 


I thought I would her over to see the 
other bride-elect.” 


“Whose wedding are you speakiog of, Mrs. 
Graham?” I ask, a sickening dread of ber reply 
coming over ms. 

Lam standing with the light full on my feos. 
She cannot see me well from her seat on the 
divan, thongh, but Lynne’s sister is beside me, 
and I see her start and look keenly ab mo, wheu 
my face grows cold and rigid at Mra, ‘caben’s 


careless rejoinder. 

Lynne’s, of course, Isa Grant's father lives 
twenty miles from here, but in a straight line ; 
eo Lizale is to go with her brother }” 

































and bis lips are upon 
wee Lynne standing at 


ww Release 108, George!” I whi 
we gre nobelone |” bub Lynne 
when he turns 


, hurriedly ; 
Pewee 


“Whom did you see?” he asks, a little im- Lynne’s ,and then mine! Ab! once 
tently. his weddiog-day was to be mine also | 
“T eaw a man’s figure in the doorway,"’ is my Mise Dgzart puts out her hand, and saya, fn 4 
reply; aud then, the ice broken after voice very different from the one in which she 
rapwures, we return to the of the every- | first spoke,— 
day world ; and, sfter awhile, to the ballroom. Come into the garden, Mies Westebrooke, I 
Ah, how glad am) when my sunt pope should like to see {t ; I am so fond of flowers.” 
home! Body and mind are fatigued, and I And so. we go out iato the white shrouded 
my face is very pale when 1 lean back in the | grounds, each forgetting that there are no 
carriage and bid our friends good-night. flowers in December, When we pause beside 
a great laurel that bas shaken some of ihe snow 
sieaellen from ita heavily-ladea braoches, which stand ont 
— Mgue _— and on as og 
ow that, fa speaking of flowers, she mace the 
CHAPTER VL only excuse for getting me alone with her that 
And is it that the hezs of grief she could think of at the moment. 
fae eee ee “Mise Westebrooke,” ebe says, “will you 
PR eT ~ pe think me fmpertiventd if I ask you to tell me 
what parted in and my brother? I am nob 
My aunt and I are staying down at Brank- asking out of carfosity, believe me.” 
some, & little village a wile from the busy, For a moment I stand dumbly before her ; 
shriving town of M——, Christmas is over, and | then, with a c-y that bas in ib che sound of a 
wo are all busy preparing for the New Year's Eve | deep despair, I go forward a step. Yes, I will 
bail, tell her] She looks true and earues>, I will 
‘Aantle la well known for her country-houre | tell her, and perhaps——-. Ab! what am I 
balla, and she telle me this is to be an extra thinking of ? There is no perhaps now ! 
evceessfal one, as it will be my last a¢ Mics Word for word I tell ber, keeping back nothing. 
Westebrooke, She grows very pate while I speak, and then she 
Yes, I am to be married to Lieuterant George ts her arma round me, and our tears mingle as 
Grabam on New Year's Day. My wedding-drese i 


whieper,— 

“Tp was my silly pride. I thought I could be 
happy without him, and that he was only matry- 
fog me because he had given we his word of 
honour ; sinoe, I have fancied I might have been 


lies In my room Gpstatrs, with vell and dainty 
shoes and gloves. 

Outside the world is white and lovely, with 
polizhed holly lea 


and scarlet berries ont; white aud pure | mistaken.” 
as my bridal robe Is the world to-day. “ Mistaken |” she echoes. “Ah, how woe- 
They tell me I shall be a soow if there | fully !_ My brother was ill, very fll, after he re- 
ls not a thaw to-niorrow, and I think of | turned to us, and, in his ravings, begged you to 
ube snow-eappsd mountains and their of | explain joe eaeien Cannes 5 en he would grow 
sarcastic, and again plead with you. I used to 


hate you, but, when I saw your tace to-day I felt 
ib was the face of an honest, pure-minded woman ; 
and when you paled at mention of Lynne’s 
marriage, I determined to ask if there bad not 


fire, 

Gerp 9 staying with his uncle, who lives s 
few miles from Holly House—my bome—and 
he we here nearly every day on some pretezt 
or obner, 


Lynne’s place is somewhere here, 1 know; some 
but I will not ask, Z mever Jet bia name cross} “Bat,” I ssy, liftiog my bead wearily, “what | would ever have persuaded me to marry George 
my lips. : did he mean by saying he was in honour bound | without loving him, were he ever so rich, or & 
I do not know ff he is staylog here, or if be ta marry me?” duke of the royal blood ; but now my wedding- 
in London still. I know nothing of what is s going “ You should have spoken to him—have told day is so near, she would not have me draw back, 
on, for I never read the papers now. I always | him,” returns my companion, @ trifis sternly. ‘I | even if I broke my heart in marrying. Scandal 
fear eeeing mn Pe marriage with Isa Grante | saw that letter ; ib went on to say that he loved | fs her horror. 
announced, and 60 the days go on with p kind of | you more than life~—more than all the world I never heard her speak a word of scandal 
drowsy monotony. during ali the time I have lived with her ; and 
she would never feel comfortable amovg her cid 


We are quite 
never go Cf vialhig, alles 
1 ading tate BOOT on 

r o 
bear orth Gnas nh... 
I throw 
ruption, 
our visitors are. ; 

A few seconds elapse, and th 
announces “ Mra. Graham and Mies 

name, 


g that requesb 
sounding odd 


ie 
of a father’s shame and weak- 
th your request, Misa_Weste- 


T start ab the last 
not his sister | Ab, yes, I know 
chs has Lynme’s eyes, but they are 
beautifal, 

“You era Madoline Wesatebrocke!” she says, 
as our hands and eyes meet, snd something tn 
her voice and manner makes me flush, : 

O! course she knows all about that olden affair. 


in acknowled 
half interes 


My father was—he fe dead now—a 


B 


another's name o 


beside—and that, were mot already engaged 

—in the face ot my fag’ request—he would 
you as 

" Teay, 


to my ears, 80 cold 
there Is a wild, maddening 
me, 


compl wi 
brooke,” she ren flushing ; “but in justice's 


grent, I await 
ted ; for what 
Lynne fe lost to me for 


mbler,” 
and one night he lost 
this so-called debt of 
f a cheque for 
ne forgery was discovered, and 





money wae returned in a given time. He could 
not do this ; but there was thena rich miliowner & 
daughter in London, who fell In love with my 
brother at first sight, and my farher determined 
that a marriage should take place between them, 
and so gain for himself the..money required 
He wrote and told Lynne this. You know hia 












































































ly, 
sf Did the man provecute?” I ask, a3 she 
pauses, 
“Wo, an aucle of ours died out in India, and 
his wealth epared ue that disgrace. Lynve bad 
to take his name with the money, half of which 
—the money, I mean—he made over to my father 
and mother.” 
We both siand there In allence for some time, 
the tiakling of sleigh bells coming to us through 
the clear, crisp alr, My heart feels ico-bound, 
though there is 4 fire there. 
“Tam glad you have told me,” I murmur at 
iach, “I have felt sometimes that he loved me, 
but my pride——” 
“Pride!” echoes Lizzie, and I fluch at the 
scorn In her voice. ‘'Ob, Madoline W estebrooke 
how could you let pride stand between you and 
happiness—Dbetween yourself and the man you 
love |” 
“TJ cannot tell. It is so, and I cannot recall it 
now,” I rejoin, wearily. *T am to be married 
in four deys, and then my life will begin afresb. 
Come, let us return to the house.” 
And so we go back—I with & strange sensation 
of having heard a sad tale not concer: ing myself, 
L’zsle Dyeart looking pale sud grave ; but we 
are friends, aud shall remain so, T feel sure, for 
all time now. 
My aunt gives me 5 keen glance as we re-enter 
the room, but she does not speak, nefther does 
she question me when we are once more alone ; 
she only puts her band on my shoulder and says 
eoftly,— 
" Madolime, you look as if you had heard go: a 
news, but that it had come too late,” 
Tt is even so, ma chére ; the mists are cleared, 
but the sweet flowers have withered acd died 
that cnce grew on the landscape, the cloud has 
Hfted aud shown mea long bare stretch of land 
with no——” 
“Hush, my child!" she interrupts, “do nob 
speak so; all may come right, and you are to be 
married soon.” 
“Yes, and I loved Lynne {n the past, I love 
him now, and he loves me yed. Our lives must 
of @ necessity be very happy,” ls my sarcactic 
retort ; and I look sadly into her face, wondering 
what she will say ; but she does not reply to my 
words, 

She draws back with » shocked face, and com- 
mences gathering up her silks and pieces of satin, 
and then ebe turns to me, eaytog,— 

“You had better lie down and rest; you are 
looking psle !” and I go without a word. 

Poor auntie, she has a good, tender beart, but 
she has « wholesome fear of Mrs. Graoudy, She 


friends, I feel sure, were I to break my engege- 
ment now. 

Ghe need not fear, I have broken my own 
heard; I do not wish to break George's alea He 
shall never know. 





CHAPTER VIL, AND LAST. 


Tuis is my weddiog morn. Last night's bail 
wae great auccess, and Lynne and his bride 
were here. They are staying to be present at wy 
wedding, becauce the two bridegroome ere such 
old friends and near neighbours. 

Well, {+ does not matter much, We med 
calmly, a8 friends should do, and when we meev 
again after our hoveymoon trips I eball hare 
really calmed the calm I now assume. 









He to ] had a secret sister. 
a TY RPA Teotte oar tooo, tf Y had ony 


to 





prosecute unless the 


_ The ceremovy is to be performed here. I 
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wished to have a 6 wedding, bub fn that I 
The houvse fs one mass of 
decorations, both fm the matter of up’ 

and flowers. The great drawing-room is hung 
with white eatin, looped with snowdrops and 
laurel-leaves, and bunches of acariet holly- 


Vases of hothouse flowers stand about in 
lovely ¢onfusion and perfume the whole air, and 
the world looks so calm and pure fn her glittering 
robes, with the sunlight changing it into a thou- 


be here to dress me presently, I 
ested to be left alone for half an hour 
Bat my thinking does not smount to 
thoughts get mixed—only one stands 
to-day. am about to be married, 
man to whom I have given my soul's 
with his bride to witness my 
at ld laugh like that. 
and hie wife sleter are 


Lynne, snd 
coming together, and I wonder idly which road 
— will come, and how Ica Dysart Morton will 


All idle, uselees thoughts, and then there is a 
knock ab the door, and my aunt comes in, She 
is already dressed and looks very handsome in her 
velvet and lace with diamond ornaments. 

“You must leb L’zette dress you now,” she 
says, “I bave come to superintend.” 

And so I submit myzelf to their hands, sitting 
pale and silent while they brush out my bronze 
hair and pile {tin waving masses on my head, 
like a crown with pearls among it, standing up 
when they tell me to be robed in my bridal 


in 


Te 


volces of my bridesmaids as 


their dressing, and think 


Ps 
ri 
HH 
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Then they lead me to « long glass that reflects 
the whole figure, to admire the result, It is a 
fovely picture I see there, My face ie white and 
stillas that of a statue, only my dark-fringed 
eyes are glowing with the turmoil that is within 
me. 


Oh! Lynne, Lynve! ff Thad been robed thus 
to receive you, how my heart would rejoice at the 
sight of that lovely form and beautiful white 
face, with ite crown of bronze and pearls! Ah/| 
my face would grow warm thea. George Graham 
wiil, indeed, an fce-maiden. 

No thought of him will ever thrill me, nor 


- quicken one pulse of my belong. Iturnaway. I 


am ready. I wish the others were here, I hate 
waiting at all tices, 
, ” ey) oe = too soon, auntie |” 

Bay. not , 

* He should have been here half an hour ago,” 
—— she, Phan yy roads are lo a dreadfully 
alippery state, suppose they have to walk 
the horses.”’ “ 


“I detest walting,” I reply, almost {mpati- 
ently, as I go to the window from which I can see 
the road, 

And as I stand there I see a carriage turn the 
bend, the carriage that contains my love and my 
bridegroom, And then the horses suddenly alip ; 
there iz a cry, a woman's cry, and the carriage 
lies over in the snow with one man under its 


wheels. 

I cannot remain here calmly waiting, and with- 
oat pausing to put anything round my shoulders, 
£ open the door and ewiftiy down the stairs, 
never pausing till I have reached the garden, 
«where I meet the affcighted coachman. 

“*Ob! miei” bs gasps, “ Mr. Lynne is——” 

Without waiting for another word, I dash past 
him towards the roadway, where that figure Hes 
ae - Sra rel the overturned 

what he was to say — 
“ Mir. Lynne fe dead.” ons P 

Ga, on I go, the long train of my dress aweep- 
ing over the whitened earth with a da!l swis 
On, on, till I reach the ecene of the accident. 

I do not see the others. I only see a man’s 
form lyiog still, on his face in the snow, and with 
@ great cry ia which fs all the pent-up love and 
regret of years, I throw myself beside him, mur- 
muring, brokenly,— 


“Lynne, Lynne, my love! Oh, look up, it 


tis only for one moment, and hear me say that 





it is all a misteke—that I have loved you always, 
and yoy only !” 

But the never moves, though my warm 
arms are about the neck, and my warm 
breath fans the cheek. There is no sign of life. 

“My love!” I whisper again. ‘Do you not 
oe It fs Madoline! Have you forgotten, 

ve 


And then s hand is lald on my arm, and some- 
one draws me back from that dead form, and I 
see George Graham's fair hair dabbled in blood— 
George Graham's dead white face lying on the 
snow. He has been spared the sorrow of a love- 
less marriage. 


I turn to eee who ft is that has drawn me 
away, and mest Lynne’s eyes, dark with pae- 
sionate love and pain. His face is white as that 
of the dead at our feet, and his voice is harsh 
with agony when he speaks, 

**Come away, Madoline!” be says, usiog my 
Obristian name unconsciously, and I let him lead 
me away. We go up the road together in aflence, 
passing the men who are co to bear that 
quiet form to the house which he left last aight 
in health and strength. When we reach the 
portico Lynne turns to me and says,— 

“ Come to the rose-house to-night—I mean at 
dusk. I wish to speak with you ! "’ 

I bow my head in silent I can- 
not epeak now. I feel stricken dumb. Gorge, 
my handsome, loyal-hearted lover dead, dead 
and this was to have been our wedding-dsy. 

I cannot cry for him, but I feel as I go back to 
my room that I would give up my own life for 
his. So young, so loved, so worthy all that I 
never gave him! [I feel almost as though I were 
guilty of bis death. 

My sunt-comes to me presently, and without 
& word removes my wedding garments, and then 
goes away and leaves me, as I beg of her to do, 
to my own thoughts, 

An awful stillness reigns in the house, and as 
the light begins to wane I feel almost afraid to 
ait here by myself. 

Strange sounds seem to be in the room, figures 

to and fro, Once or twice I fancy George 
ia the room, and that he is speaking to me, 
asking me to do something and I cannot under- 


stand. 

And then I rise and put on my cloak. I will 
goto Lynne. He is waiting for me and I want 
to bear what he has to say. I meet no one on 
my way, and once out in the garden I rua, 
swiftly, till I come to the rose-house. There are 
no roses now. 


(Continued on page 92 ) 








A SUFFERER FROM RHEUMATISM 
FOR 8 YEARS CURED BY ONE BOTTLE 
OF ST. JACOBS OIL. 


‘*] gave been a sufferer of Rheumatism for 
8 years, end a friend recommended me to use St, 
Jacobs Oll, from which I have received great 
benefit. I have been co set fast thas I could not 
get my hands 
to my head, 
‘ but after 
bathing with 
hot water, 
and welirab- 
bing fn the 
OU, the pain 
and «tiffaces 
had almost 
gone next 
day, and 
were quite 
cured by the 
contents of 
one bottle. 
T always re- 
commend it 
to anyone I 
know to be 
fn paio, I shall always do so, as I believe it to 
be very good for all kinds of pain. {f this state- 
ment will bs of any use to you to make known 
$+, Jacobs Oll, you are quite welcome to use ft, 

“Yours traly, Mrs, KE, Mrvton, 
"30, Nile Road, Gorleston, Great Yarmouth.” 
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FOR LOVE'S SWEET SAKE. 


-—{0i— 
CHAPTER XXII 
SYBIL STATES HER CASE. 


Morz thoroughly taken aback than he bad 
ever been in his life before, Paice followed the 
girl {nto the hall, which was in semi-obecurity, 
for it wasalready dusk, and no lamps were yot 
lighted. At the same moment the door of the 
library , and Sybil Marsh stood on the 


“Is that Mr. Marlowe, Jane?” she asked, 
peeriog through the darkness, Then she added, 
with eome asperity, “ How is it there fs no 
light? Go at once and fetch the tsper to Hghi 
the lamps. You servants seem completely da{i 
to-day, and instead of helping me as you onght 
to do, you are perfectly useless, Who has just 
come in?” 

‘It’s mo, miss,” sald Patce, stepping forward 

removing his hat. ‘I came to see Mrs, 
Craven, but-—” 

"Ab, you had not heard of her death? [+ 
was dreadfally sudden, poor thing, at the ‘asi, 
though she has been ailing for sometime. Coms 
in, Mr. Paice,I am all alone, though I am ex. 
pecting the lawyer every minute." 

She led the way inte the Mbrary, where a 
couple of caudles on the mantel-piece gave forth 
a faint ilamination, enfficient, however, to show 
Sybil’s pale face and gleaming dark eyes. rimmed 
round with red as {f she hed been crying, And 
yet a sort of subdued triumph fn her manner con. 
tradicted the Ides of sorrow. 

"Tf you had avy business with Mra. 
Oraven you had better communicate {t to me,” 
she sald, with a sharp giauce at the detectivs 
from under her lowered lide, “I have taken 
charge of everything-—for the present, at avy 
rate.” 


“My business with the poor lady does not 
matter now that she fs gone,” returned Paice, 
genuine distress fn his tons, “Bat I can't 
realise it, Miss Marsh. You see, living near 
Sa eas I did, I knew her when she was 
little girl with golden halr, and syes as blue as 
violets, aa fall of life and spirits as she could bo— 
it don’t seem. possible that she ct ag l 
He paused a moment, nervously fingering 
hat, then he added, * When did {ft happen, 
Miss 1” 

Some time during the night ; {t le Impossib!s 
to aay exactly when, Her maid went to her = 
usual thie morning with ee 
screame of alarm aroused me, I rushed fn, and 
the minate I saw the poor darling’s face I knew 
that the woret had Of course, I sent 
for a doctcr at once, but he could do nothiog— 
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self, and many times over has told me that 
she would rather die than Iive. Poor thing! 
Fate has been cruel te her. First of all her 


father’s terrible end, and then her husband's de- 
sertion, you cannot wonder that her mind became 
unhinged under the atrain,” a‘ 

“Bat thet would not cause her death—eke 
must have had some bodily disease,” urged 
Paice, in a questioning tone, 

Ooce more Sybil a 
under her blue- lide, bub 
self the glance was too swift for him to notice it. 
“She suffered from a weak heart, and she died 
from failure of the heart’s action.” 

‘Ts that what the doctor says?” 

‘That is what the doctor says, and he will 
give a certificate to that effect. And now, Mr. 
Paice, that I have given you these detatle, I must 
beg you to leave me, though, as I sail before, I 
ami quite ready to listen to any information yor 
may have to im regarding your object for 
seeking my poor ag 

“T have told you ft fe of no bance at all, 
now that she’s dead,” returned detective, 5 


y at him from 
flattered her- 
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spice of obstinacy in histone. “Iau I had 
spleen pal desaing, ied?” 

He walted for a 
Sybil only nodded a dismissal 
him, Clearly she 
of inviting bim 
knew he bad just 
would — 
railway -station, 

_ Aen matter of 
with Paice, She 
the business that 
and his refusal to 
It would have been 
to kesp on friendly terms 
temper got 
time !—and, besides, she rm 
now guite strong enough 
the dictatee of her fancy, regardless 


Palos had hardly left the room befo' 
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Sybii’s dark brows. 
and she did not like the tone he adopted towards 
her, BS ee eee ae 


In as few words as possible she gave an account 
of poor Olsrice’s death—-an account almosb 
identical with that she had already given Paice. 

“And, as her husband was out of Eagland, 
and you were as hie solicitor, I thought 
the beet plan would be for me to send you word 
of what had occurred, with as little delay as 
possible,” she added, in conclusion. 

" Right—quite right. Ip was, indeed, the only 
biog you could do. Before he left Eogland Mr. 
Craven gave me what is called a power of attorney, 
aod under that authority it will be my daty to 
= possession of this place and act as his 

sputy.” 

He glanced round with the alr of a master, aud 
Sybil’e colour burned crimson in her cheeks, but 
she did not speak, and the lawyer's eyes fell on 
some keys lying on the table. He took them up, 
read the labels attached, and put them in his 
pocn sr, 

The keys of Mra, Craven’s jewele, I see, I had 
better take possession of the jewels themselves, 
and lodge them in the bank for safe custody until 
ur. Green Ravenen fe alia nae oe 

e2 ba moment, please, sald, 
curlously quiet Gear thas ausek she was 
putting a great restraint on herself, “ the jewels 
do net belong to Mr, Oraven ; they go, if I mis- 
take not, to thelr former owner’s helr-at-law.” 

Marlowe stared at her in astonishment at hear- 
Pa legal phrases on her lips, and smiled 
algatiy. 

“Very well, then, I can guard them for the 
heir-at-law,” 

“There is no necessity for you to do so, Mr. 
Marlowe, eeelog that that person is here to look 
after her own interests. / am Clarice Craven's 
heiress,” 

“You!” His tone ex as much scorn 
ae unbelief. Sybil turned upon him with fissh- 
jog eyes, 

‘*T, and none other |” : 

There was that in her voice which somehow 
carried conviction with i. The solicitor looked 
at her attentively, and instinctively rove to his 
feet, as she was already standing. 

“You must excuse my incredulity, Miss 


Marsh, but you have sprurg a mine u me, 

ppt he wonder st ny peg 
isadvan indly what 

right you make thie elotm 3” 7 


‘the husband to consider. 


Marlowe raised his eyebrows. The situation 
was getting clearer now. He remembered how 
this lady had come to hia cflice some months ago 

jon on the subject of inheriting pro- 
perty, and how he had wondered at the time in 


what it affected her, 
as ir Aivick Chandos was married twice, firstly 


to my mother, and after her death, to the 

mother of Clarice,” Sybil added. 

“And from which of these ladies did the 

jewels come—the last Lady Chandos, I pre- 

sume?” 

“That is correct, but she made a will be- 

queathing arcing J ahe possessed -—- money, 

jewels, land—to her daughter absolutely, and as 

the daughter made no will, all these go to her 

heir-at-law—- myself.” 

“ Gently, Miss Marsh, if you please, There is 
He has, ab least, a 

life interest,” 


"He would have, but for the terms of his 
marriage settlement, whersby he renounces all 
his rights. Mr. Craven was very anxious to lay 
aside all claim that his manisge might give him 
po Sir Alvick Chandos’s wealth, and Insieted on 
this clause being inserted in the settlement. You 
see there is no flaw in my tit!e, Mr. Marlowe.” 

The solicitor rose and walked to the wiudow 
and back, his brows bent In thought. Such a 
position as this had never come within his 

and it required some little considera- 
tion. Sybil’s eyes followed hie every movement, 
until he paused opposite to her. 

“ You are right, Mise Marsb. If Mr. Craven 
de the proviso you name in his marriage settle- 
then not only his wife’s estates, but this 
and grounds go to you, for he executed a 
of gift of them to Mrs Craven before set- 

out for Africa. Of course, I speak with the 
eadauteoting that your title will bear investi- 
gation. Vor instance, I suppose you can prove 
that your mother was legally married to Sir 
Alvick Chandos?” 

" Certainly, They were married at a little 
peat church in Ireland, and I have a copy of 


certificate, 
“ayee was the marriage kept secret, may I 

“Because my mother was of lower rank than 
her husband—in point of fact, she acted as maid 
to hisaunt. But she was very lovely, and he 
seems to have been passionately fond of her—for 
a time. Afterwards, his passiou cooled. My 
mother died soon after I was born, and I was 
taken to Italy to her relations, who, however, did 
not know that a marriage had actually taken 
place. Afterwards they emigrated to America, 
and Sir Alvick placed me at a boarding-school in 
England, where I remained until I left ib to 
become companion to his daughter Ciarice.” 

“ Qafte a romantic story, And, may I inquire, 
were you aware of your relationship to Sir 


SEE 


"1 enepected ib, though I had never been told 
in so many words,” 

“‘ Taen Mrs, Craven did not know elther !” 

"She had not the lest idea of it,” 

“*T am surprised at that. Ib would have seemed 
only natural that you should tell her.” 

“I had my own reasons for not doing so,” 
Sybil fonts | a trifle sharply ; then, fearing she 
had been indiscreet, she added, ''I kept silent 
out of consideration for her. It would have been 





“The right of being Mrs. Oraven’s nearest 
relation, She was my half-sister.” 





the lawyer's Inspection — keeping, however, a 
jealous eye on him all the time. He examined 
them carefully before returning them to her. 
They were certificates of the marriage of Giulia 
Pesci and Alvick Caoandos, and of the birth of 
their child Sybil. Of their authenticity there 
could be no question. 

“Have I proved my case, Mr. Mariowe ?” she 
asked, her volce thriliiog with a hardly repressed 
triumph, 

He bowed gravely. 

"To the best of my belie? you have, Miss 
Marsh.” He was silent for a few minutes, 
apparently lost {a deep thought, then he sald, In 
a lowered tone, ‘I should like to sce poor Mrs. 
Craven if you would allow me todoso, Itis a 
sad duty, and the sooner it is performed the 
better,”’ 

A shiver seemed to run through Sybil’s frame, 
but she rose, and went towards the door, 

. “If you will follow me, 3 will take you to 
ion 

He bowed silently, and she led the way up- 
ataira,,taoving, however, slowly and reluctantly, 
as if the task were very distasteful to her. 

A mournful silence lay like a spell on the 
house ; in the distant kitchen the servants wero 
huddled together whispering comments on their 
young miletress’s death, and outside the snow 
was still falling, as if to make a shroud for the 
poor yeung wife, whose soul was as white as the. 
drifting flakes, 

“Those tiresome eervants have forgotten to 
Hght the lamp, though I told them epeclally to 
do so!” exclaimed Sybil, in annoyance, as on 
reaching the upper landing they found them- 
selves in darkness. “If you will wait here for a 
few moments, Mr. Marlowe, I will fetch a 
candle,” 

“ Can’t I fe'ch ib for you?” 

** No, thank you. I chould be much too nervous 
to stay here fo the dark while you were Er 
she responded quickly, slipping past him ase 
he could t her. 

The lawyer emiled at her feminine fears, he 
himself was not in the least a nervous man, I¢ 
was therefore all the more surprising that as he 
stood there, faciog the door of the death chamber, 
he should euddenly feel as if a breath of cold 
aif passed over him, chilling him to the very 
marrow with its icyspell. At the same moment 


was immediately lost in the depth of the shadows, 





CHAPTER XXIII 
ANOTHER MYSTERY. 


So quickly had the apparition passed that 
Mr, Marlowe cou/d not be certain whether ft wae 
a real creatare or only a phantom of bie imagina- 
tion. Ib is true he wae not In the habit of fancy- 
ing things, but ab the presend moment he felt 
distinctly unnerved—why, he would have found: 
iv difficult to say. 

He hesitated whether he should mention the 
incident to Sybil, but fivually decided in the nega- 
tive. Speech, he had found, often led you into 
difficulties ; silence—never | 

Shading the candle she carried with unsteady 
fingers, Sybil opened the door of the death 
chamber, and went fu, followed by Marlowe. A 
couple of wax-candles were burning at the head 
of the bed, and, seen by their light, the atili 
figure lying there looked like some statue of 
Sleep, carved in the whitest of marble. 

Approaching nearer, Marlowe looked into the 
beautiful, pallid face, and then observed ite 

inched outline, and the deep b/ue shadows that 

fe upon it. How she had altered in the com- 

tively short Interval since he had last seen 

1 And yet the features were perfectly tran- 

quill and composed, expressive of no pain, but 

rather of that eternal peace which had claimed 
her for its own. 

White chrysanthemumsz were scattered over 
the pillow on which the goldem head rested, and 
a bunch of sweet-scented violets lay on the 
folded hands. 


‘Man of the world a» be was, Marlowe felt 





curious lump rising {n his throat as he looked ad 


a tall figure, shapeless in the dask, glided by, and, 
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the lovely fragile creature to whom life bad pro- 
talsed so much and had given so little. He 
bowed his head reverently and turned away 
without speaking. Only when the library was 
ones more reached did he break the silence. 

“Ot course, Miss Marsh, there will have to be 
an inquest.” 

Sybil etarted eo violently that the candlestick 
which she stil! held iu her hand fell to the floor 
with a crash. Marlowe bent down and picked ft 


up. 

“IT seo the idea fs repugnant to you,” he 
observed. 

** Most repugnant. Bub is fv really necessary t 
Doctor Bland, whom I called in this morning, 
said he would certify that death was due to 
heart diszase."’ 

Doctor Bland, ia Mr. Marlowe's private opinion, 
was @ gentleman who would say anything he was 
told to say, 

“Tam afraid that will not bs sufficient—un- 
less, indeed, Doctor Bland has attended poor 
Mra. Craven recently.” 

‘*No. I was most anxious she should get 
thoroughly good advice, and, indeed, had written 
to a famous London apecialiat to come down and 
200 her without delay. I only wish I had written 
earlier,” she concluded, sighing. Then she added, 
‘insistently, ‘Cannot you suggest something by 
which the necessity'for the inquest will be got 
over, Mr, Marlowe }” 

"Tam afraid not. LIagree with you that the 
ides is unpleasant, but the law ordatns that, 
where @ person dies without having had medical 
attendance within a given time, an inquest must 
be held, You see this has to be done in the fn- 
terests of the communiiy, otherwise crime would 
never be punished.” 

‘ a 7? oo repeated, yr her Seaee 

olsoning, for example, which under present 
conditions has very little chance of flonrishlog. 
Tn the middle ee could be administered 
with impunity, se there was no danger of 
fits being discovered, but now-a-daye the polsoner 
does not stand ghost of a chance. There are 
not more one or two poleons that do nob 
leave traces, and those are so rare as to be almost 
unprosurable, Sclence has arrived at such a 
pitch that ft can trace the minutest prota by 
qrsenic, or strychnine, or any other deleterious 
matter with absolute certainty and by the most 
convincing testa, Of courss, I do not for a 
moment est poison in connection with Mrs. 
Craven's death, which was, doubtless, due to 
wabaral causes. I am only showing you the 
righteousness of the law that ordaine an inquest 
when there is the slightes) chance of death 
having | been been brought about by unfair 


means, 

Sybil had sunk down in an arm-chair, her face 
resting on her hand, her eyes downcast. As the 
peti speaking, she said, In a trembling 
vaice,— 

“F am afraid I must ask you to leave me, 
Mr. Marlowe, I feel unequal to any further 
exertions, Thi« has been a very trying day for 
me, remember.” 

* It has; but now I shall be able to take the 
responsibility off your hands, and make all 
necessary srrapgements, I will come over the 
firsb thing in the morning, and in the meantime 
pray try and get some sleep. You look as if you 
needed it.” 


She emiled faintly as she shock bands with 
him, but the moment the door closed she sprang 
to her feet, and with locked fingers pe ny Pacing 
up and down the room like some 
that finds itself caught in an unexpected trap. 

“ Sleep!" she repeated bitterly, echoing the 
lawyer’s words. ‘*There will not be much of 
seal for me to-night. I must think—think— 

ea 

For she saw before ber a danger which she 
fancied she had overcome, but which now 
threatened to cover her well-contrived plans 
with disaster, unless she could by some moans 
avert it. 

© . e * o 

‘True to bis promise;Mr. Marlowe drove over 

to Huret Royal in 





his wife's death. How long it would be before 
the fetter reached the young man It was impos- 
sible to say, for his present whereabouts was 
enticely unknown even to his lawyer, who could 
do no more than sddress his tidings to the last 
stopping-place from which the irayeller had 
written. 

Descending from his dogeart, Mr, Marlowe 
entered the houre, the door of which was wide 
open. Im the hall stood three or four servants in 
@ frightened group, and Sybil Marsh, her face 
wild and d, came running downstairs to 
meet him, She tried to speak, but her agitation 
was so great thad no words fssued through her 
pale lips. 

“Good Heavens! Miss Marsh, what is the 
matter?” asked the lawyer, thoroughly alarmed 
ad her appearance, which was indeed that of a 
mad woman. Had Clarice’s sadden death, and 
her own accession to wealth, turned her head, he 
wondered f 

© Something so dreadful that I hardly know in 
what words to pub {t,” she answered In a hoarse 
whisper, pressing ber left band sgainst her 
breast. “Olarice Oraven’s dead body has 
disappeared,” 

He started back and stared at her, 

ny Seeontt arkas Tea do you mean ¢” 

“Pxactly what I say: that in the night some- 
one forced an entry into the house, and took her 
away. It sounds too horrible to be true, bub 
go upstairs, and you will see for yourself, You 
may well doubt my words, for I feel half dis- 
traught.” 

He needed no eecond bidding, and a few 
instants later stood In the room where the 
evening before he had gazed on poor Clarice’s 
dead lo¥elines:. 

Tt was as Sybil had said—Clarice was no 
there. The room was empty, and only the 
withered chrysanthemums and scattered violets 
showed where her body had lain. 

The lawyer gazed round In bewilderment. 
Hard-headed man of basiness as be was, he had 
faced many strange situations in his professional 
career, but hardly one eo strange as this, At the 
present moment he could think of no bypothesis 
capable of explaining it. 

Sybil, who had followed him up, stood on the 
threshold, almost as though she were afraid to 
enter, her eyes following his every movement, as 
if she thereby hoped to gain some solation of the 
mystery. She was dressed exactly as she had 
been the previous evening, and from her general 
appearance it seemed as if she had not been to 

-—which was, in effect, the case. 

“What time did you find this out?” he 
asked, at last, 

“Not half am hour ago.” 

Then you have done nothing as yet in the 
matter ?”’ 

* What is there to do? Iam so entirely mys- 
tified that I don’t know what steps ought to be 
taken. I feel half dead with the shock and 
horror of it all,” she added, wearily-——aud indeed 
{it needed only & glance at her face to see that she 
was physically worn out. 

Marlowe stepped to the window and glanced 
through it. Park and grounds were covered 
with « sparkling mantle of enow, on which the 
sun was now turning the whole places 
into fairyland, Saddenly there flashed across 
him a remembrancs of the figure that had passed 
him in the obscurity the previous evening. In 
his own mind tie felt sure iu had not been one of 
the servants, and now it struck him that here 
might be the clue they were secking. He asked 
if any stranger. had been observed about the 
houses, but the question was met by an unhesi- 
= negative, 

“Do you remember that case, a little while 
ago, where a nobleman’s body was carried off by 
some wretches who % they would get a 

reward to redeem it?” said Sybil, coming 
to his aide, and lowering her voice to a whisper, 
“do you think the same miscreants can bave 


“J don’t know, ft is {mposafble to say ; but 
no time fia making Hy Nosh Un- 
the snow will have hid 

the houss, and that 


the 


outset. However, we must 


do 


all trecks | vehement fashion. 





our best. Bub first of all I will question the 
househojd, and hear all there fa to be told con. 
cerning what daring the night,” 

This was, in very little, The servant; 
had gone to bed at their usual time, and sep: 
undisturbed until the morning. If anyone hag 
entered the house d the b, they had 
not heard signs of them, it seem ag 

or windows had d with, 
or himself, 
under the win. 


imple enough. A; 
morning she had gone 
some fresh 
ow that fs wa: 
w nothing. 
. Marlowe's efforts, 
t, Detectives came 
down from London, the whole county was sstir, 
the press was fall of the graesome mystery, 


and ae par jou to view the spot 
where ft taken place, but the authors of ihe 


ou remained . Under cover of 
the night they had made their and the 
falling snow had hidden tk ‘teot So 
much seemed clear; bit what was thé motive 
1h was im to say, A large reward wa 
offered by owe on behalf of Lennox Craven, 
but with no result. ‘Days, weeks, and months 
parsed away, and as new sensations sprang up, 
the older one was forgotten-—or, at least, cessed 
to be discussed, since it seemed hopelezs ever to 
expect the problem to be solved. Like the 
murder of Sir Alvick Chandos, it appeared 
destined to wake ite place amongst those hidden 
crimes of which the newspapers furaish evidence 
of 20 ee number. Popular opinion foclined 
to the belief that the poor young wife's dead 
body had been spirited away, in the hope of a 
large ransom, but that when the perpetrators 
of the outrage foand what an outcry was raised 
they were afraid to come forward and claim the 


reward. ‘ 

The winter passed, spring came, and the land 
was once more bright with flowers, Sybil Marsi: 
who had never left Hurst R :yal,—believing truly 
“that possession was nine points of the law,”— 
began to throw off the heavy mourning she had 
assumed out of respect to the memory of her 
half-sister. The winter had not been exactly s 
time of peace as far as she was concerned, for 
although Mr, Marlowe had listened quietly to the 
story of her paren and even admitted ths‘ 
the certificates she showed him were genuine, he 
wai by no means inclined to leb her take posses- 
sion. of Hurst Royal, and ali the other property 
left by Clarice Craven without a protest, Lady 
Fairfax also fought desperately against the 
claims advanced by the ex-companion, but, ux- 
fortunately for her, Sybil had the law on her 
eide, and came triumphantly out of the conte:t, 
having proved beyond the shadow of a donb: 
that she was in truth Sir Alyick Chandos's elder 


biter. 

“T believe her, so far,” sald Lady Fairfax, ‘' for 
she fs rather like Sir Alvick in features as well 
as in character, but I see no jastice fn her ic- 
heriting all poor Olarice's. fortune, not a penny 
of which came from Sir Alvick’s side of the family. 
If ft fs law, {t's not justice,” 

Her son Jack, to whom the complaint was ac- 
dreased, shrugged his bat ventured 
no other form of reply. 

_" There has been jugglery somewhers or other—- 
T am atire of fi,” continued his mother. “! 
suppose we shall never get to the bottom of ‘i, 
bat If 16 were possible to do so, we should nd 
Spbil Marsh had been pleying the part of ‘ villais 
of the plece’ all through. I mistrusted her 
when I saw her heze at Clarice’s wedding, though 
she was specious enough in all conscience, and | 
mistrust her fifty times more now,” 

* Well, she bas played her cards to win, s=d 
that’s something to her credit,” drawled Jac: 
wuo was in reality as t as hie mother. 
though he did not express, in the ssme 

thah ahe 


calls hereelf ‘Sybil 


1) 
it D 
Chandos! now 1” queried Lady Fairfax, pointicg 
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to the signatare of a letter she had just received 


lady in question. 
es i sir Alvick’s ter, she has a 
right to the name, It fs & + I don’t envy 
her, The Chandos’s are s family ; mis- 
fortune seems to follow them fn all they under- 
take. One of the race must have built a house 


it 


Great. We knew not very 

Lennox Oraven, and it always struck me that he 
was not entirely frank aud above board, and if 
people have anything to conceal, it fe generally to 
their discredit,” 

“ Poor old Lennox! murmured Jack. ‘'‘He 
has not been heard of for over six months, and I 
should not be much surprised if he were never 
heard of agaio. When men travel in the savage 
regions he went to, they carry their livas in their 
bands, as he very well knew when he started,” - 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SYBIL’S HOUR OF TRIUMPH, 


Irv was evening, and the middle of April, The 
drawing-room at Hurst Royal was a biszs of 
light and colour ; great plants of flowering azaleas 
were banked in the wiadow, large bowls of hot- 
house roses stood on the tables, while big china 
vases on the mantelplece were filled with : 
coloured tulips and narcisei, all breathing forth a 
delightful perfume, 

Until eight o'clock the room was empty ; 
jast as the silvery peal of chimes rang oub to tell 
the hour, the door was thrown open, and Sybil 
Mareh came in—a brillflant vision that almost 
dazzled the eyes by its maguificence | 

She wore a robe of pale go! 
shimmering folds seemed to catch the light, and 
hold It. Cet low ia the neck, and 
sleeves, ib showed the fine Hines of her throat and 
bast, softened by misty folds of priceless old 
lacs, A superb necklet of diamonds was clasped 
round her neck, # tiara of the ssme gems threw 
out gleams of prismatic radiance from 
sod round her right arm was twined a serpent 
of emeralds, whose coils reached from the shoul- 
der to the elbow, There was something abso- 


z 


it fa to dazzle by the display of an unusual 7 
alfcence, and who has sacrifised good taste ta'on 
effort to outshine her rivals. 

_ Sybil, however, feared no rivale, or the first 
‘ime since Clarice Craven's death she was going 
to entertain Sir Colin Middlemore to dinner, and 
she had not even thought {t worth while inviting 
anyone else to play propriety. 
wealth, and the voultion it gave her, she fancied 


she could afford to defy gossip, or anything else,. 


fo a 
rate school, she had- developed into the daughter 
of a baronet, with tem thoucand’s year rent-rol) 
the County ieee ne Suk Sumsionn fe 
t uty. Gbe was.goungy handsome, 
she was rich—what more was there left for her 
to wish for ? ? ; 
And all this was the result of her own endea- 


Sectre in her 


her eyes to-night—no remorse for the evil. she 
had wrought, no fears for the future. 
The door was thrown open, and the butler 


announced — 
“ Sir Colin Middlemore |” , 
She turned swiftly and went forward to mest 
him, her eyes dwelling with satisfaction on the 
distingaished figure he presented his well-cut 
‘ Clothes, and ignoring the lines round 
mouth and eyes, that bore sufficient witnesa to 
ee By dove, Bybtl, you look 
: ove, Sybil, you a lar Queen of 
Sheba with all those ode eal" be ex! 


‘claimed, as he greeted her. ‘‘But I must say 


they are » becoming to you, thongh moet 
women would seem euprtartdaies’ under their 
weight. But what made you deck yourself out 
i as when we are to dine all by our- 
ves 

“I did ft for you, Colin,” she whispered, letting 
her eyes dwell on hte wits a long, languorous 
glance. “Don’t a that I care 
more for your ad tion * fof that of all the 
world besides }” 


She nestled close to him;and he bent down 
and kissed her. 5a 

You are a te Hutle woman, and I’m 
not.much of a for ae care for,” he 

tirned, a tinge of remorse voice, ‘‘ How- 
ever, there it is. We care for-s person, or we 
don’t; and whether hs’s an angel or the other 
thing doesn’s count for anything ia the matter, 
Ien’s that it ' » 

"ST suppose ib is—I know ft is, so far an o 
woman fe concerned, I should love you just as 
much if I knew you had broken all the com- 
mandments twenty timeg over. I wonder if you 
could say the same with regard to me!” 

She looked at him with a strange wistfulness, 
and waited eagerly enough for his anewer. 

* Ob, well, we expect women to be better than 
men—it’s their nature, you know,” he replied, 
with an easy Smile. ,“I’m nob over-particular 
myself, but [ prefer my womankind to bo all 
right, don’t you know.” 

She turned away half-petulantly. 

“ That is no answer to my question! ” 
| “Ten’oit? I thought it was. I didn’t ander- 
eee You 
know ['m awfully fond of you, and I always 
shall be. It’s nonsense to waste time in specula- 


“TE hope so,” she returned, with a strange 
little restless sigh, ae If a jarring thought had 
flashed across her satisfied mood, '‘ that is, if you 
are still anxious to marry me,” 

He opened his eyes wider at her tone. 

“ Why, of course I am. I have slways been 

i at one time there 


woman. . Way, suppoxe Mrs. Oraven had made a 
will, where would you have been?” 

"' Nowhere ; but it was my business to seo that 
she did not make one,” Sybil returned, with a 


| curious ia her eyes that made him slightly 


uncomfortable; ‘‘Taat was the real reason why 


P ie booing that I was her half-cister, if 





her way on this special evening to show her lover 
how wesl'hy she was. 

She hardly achilevéd the effect she intended, 
for Middlemore, though his reputation was some- 
what shady, was still a gentlemad; and ft struck 
him as singularly bad taste for the girl who had 
profited by Clarice Craven's wealth to make such 
&-show of ft within six months of her hali- 
sister's death. After dinner, however, thie im- 
pression wore off, for Middlemore, as usual, drank 
& good deal of wine, and under Its Influence was 
inclined to take a very cheerful view of the 
future. 

‘You must marry me¢ as soon as possible, 
Sybil,” he said, ss they eat side by side in the 
dra ‘room, with the little silver coffee set on 
a Turkish stand in front of them. “' Thefe’s no 
reacon for delay that I know of, unless you think 
ib Is too soon after Mra. Craven’s death. But I 
don’t think you need let that interfere, we can 
be married very quietly, you know.” 

This did not at all suit Sybil’s wishes. She in- 
tended having a rery Bey wedding, and decided 
that it should take place in May. 

“ And then, when we return from our honey- 
moon, I can be presented at the last Drawing 
Room,” she said, with the air of one who. has 
thought it all out beforehand, “‘ Lady Middie- 
more, on her marriage.’ How weil it sounds! I 
intend becomiug a Leader of Fashion, going every 
where, snd seeing everythiog.. Much may be 
achieved on ten thousand a year, especiaily if 
you are young and good-looking.” 

He smiled indulgently, and then they talked of 
his family jewels, which were now ia the hands 
of a moneylender, but which she Intended to 
redeem, and have reset, To Sybil it was a de 
lightful evening—a foretaste of those splendours 
which she promieed herself in the gay society 
life wheres she was to reign as queen. She had 
worked hard to gain her present position, and she 
intended enjoying it to the full, 

It was late when Sir Colin took leave, and 
Sybil remained in the drawing room for nearly 
halfan hour after his departure still, droaming of 
the future. When she finally went to her room, 
she found—not her own maid waiting for her, 
but a pale-faced girl, with downcast eyes, whose 
features reomed strangely familiar to her. 

* Where is Céline?” she asked sharply, for she 
had lost co time in engaging a French maid, 
straight from Paris, 

"She is not well, mis, and begged you would 
excuse her this evening. The housekeeper 
thought I might take her place until she gets 
better,”’ was the quiet answer, given without the 
epeaker lifting her eyes. 

" And who are you, may I ask!” 

“T am the new housemald, mias,and [ only 
came this morning, . But I was children’s maid 
when I firsb went out to service, and I know 
something of a Iady’s-maid’s duties as well. [I 
will do my best, miss, if you will permit me.” 

Sybil seated herself in front of the tollet table, 
and the girl, with deft fingers, began unfastening 
her jewels, and laying them on the table, where 
they rested In a glittering heap. Suddenly Sybil 
exclaimed,— 

“Tt am sure I have seen your face before— 
where can it havebeen, I wonder? What Ys your 
name {” 

‘*My name is Hester Somes, I used to be fn 
service at Sanningdale Court with Sir Alvick 
Chandoe—your father, miss” 

Sybil atarted violently, and the colour left her 
cheeks, She sald nothing, but as the new maid 
unfastened her hair, she was conscious of her 
mistrees’s eyes watching her Intently through 
the glass. As soon as posible Sybil dismissed 
her. 

“T wonder what brings that gir! bere!” she 
muttered uneasily as she found herself alone. 
Not. that {6 matters. I have not to fear, 
and yet it would be just as well to e off all 
those old associations as far as possible. 1 must 
find some excuse for giving her notice, bub nob 
too soon, lest she should euspect the reason, I 
need nob see her after tb-morrow, (éilve will be 
able to walt on nis herself,” yet 
 .. Be hot the case, for the Freach girl's 





continued, and a Hoater seemed 
perfectly competent to the @utios she had taken 
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AND TURNING, MISS MARSH-CHANDOS POUND BRBSELF CONFRONTED BY MR, 


upon herself, Sybil had no excuse for dismissing 
her, And yet she was uncomfortably conscious 
that the gir] was watching her, and that every 
word she uttered, every movement she made, 
was noted, Nothing could have been quieter 
and more respectful than Hester’s demeanour, 
which left no room for complaiat. Sybil wished 
it had been otherwise! I+ was foolish of her, 
she confessed, aad yet she grew actually afraid 
of that pale face, and those quiet eyes. They 
somehow got upon her nerves, and interfered 
with the pleasure she had promised herself in 
getting her troussean ready for the wedding. 

Once only did Hester betray any awkwardness 
in her duties as lady’s-maid, and that was about 
a week after her arrival. She was combing out 
her mistrees’s Jong dark tresses, when by some 
mischance the comb caught in a slender gold 
chain that Sybil always wore round her neck, the 
one end being tucked away inside her bodice, 
By Hester’s action this end was dragged out, and 
inatead of the locket or jewel one might have 
expected to see depending from ib, nothing more 
ornamental than a steel key was displayed. 

Sybil saw a quick look of intelligence fissh 
across the girl’s face at the sight of this key. A 
moment later it had passed, and she was apolo- 
glsinog for her stupidity, without, however, con- 
vincing her mistress that the action had been 
obher than premeditated.” 

“You have pulled my hair,” she exclaimed, 
angrily, “and nearly suapped the chain Into the 
bargain! In future I will dispense with your 
serviees, my good girl.” 

"Bat Céline is nob well enough to attend to 
you, miss,” returned Heater, quietly going on 
with her Sombing. 

Then I'll attend to myself, You need not 
come to me after to night.” 

And to this programme Sybil adhere d, although 
it camsed her some little personal inconvenience, 
Sul, she breathed more freely now she no longer 
saw the girl alight and morning; it was perfectly 


astonishing how great an effect the new bhouse- 


canld’s presence had had upon her | 





The wedding-day wae swiftly approaching ; 
every day boxes came down from the big London 
shops containing silke and laces, and the hundred 
and one dainty nothings that go towards the 
making of a trousseau. Sybil was determined to 
spare no expense In her outfit, and positively 
revelled in the new sensation of belug able to 
order the most costly fabrics without thought of 
their possible expense. 

For the firet time in her life she could permit 
herself a free hand, and she certainly made the 
most of her opportunity! If it had nob been 
for certain haunting relegivings that Hester 
Somes had somehow called into birth, she would 


new mai) phaston—bought on the credit of his 
spproaching alliance with an heiress! On their 


return, they passed the big iron 
Friars, which now looked less so: 


**Qne of the servants, most likely,” he ob- 
**You knew Grey Friars was 


“T did not know ft, Since when has it been 
occupied ?” 

“ Vive or six months, I believe. Some Italian 
lady bought {t, and lives there. Who or what 
she ls nobody knows, for she does not ent, 
nelther does she entertain. I should the 
owner was precious glad to get the wretched place 
off his hands, Personally, I thought ite evil 
reputation would have proved an effectual barrier 
againet its being either let or sold.” 





Sybil made no reply, but she shivered slightly, ¢ 
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though the def wes warm and bright as mid- 


summer, 

** I wish to-morrow was over |” she exclaimed, 
vuddenly. 

" baa 

" Because Ihave « sort of presentiment of 
evil concerning it, I daresay 1 am very foolish 
to give way to such fancies,” 

**OF course you are,” cheerfully responded 
Middlemore, who was one of the most matter- 
of-fact men in the world. “ By the way, you 
os 0S Coow noe & + to nore lrg it, 

added, glancing at her. “ I suppose most girls 
get nervous over the fit of their wedding-cress 
when the day approaches.” ; 

They were silent during the reat of the drive. 
Middlemore helped his fiancée down when they 
arrived at Hurst Royal, and followed her into the 
hall, where the butler came forward to mect 
them, a curious expression on his usually im- 

face. 


* There is a waliing to see you, 
wey yer ly Who fe it?” she asked, io 
surprise, for she expected no visitors, all tie 
wedding arrangements being completed. The 
she added, petulantly, “a tradesman, no dov)t. 
You had vs meni him I cannot see him. 8 
business must wait.” 

“ His business cannot walt, Miss Marah-Chav- 
dos—it is of much too great im ce,” suid » 
atrange voice, and she found herself confronte: 
by Mr, Paice, the detective. 


(To be contmwued.) 
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LORD ALVERLEY MEETS RUBY ON THE STAIRS AND ASES HER TO BE KIND ENOUGH TO ADJUST Hi8 SLING, 


THE LOST STAR. 


—:0:i— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


“You see, miss, I couldn’t well help it,” said 
Mra. Nicholson, spologetically, as she ran a 
watchful eye along the achoolroom mantelpiece, 
to see If it had been properly dusted,, “I never 
breathed your name to him, but it seems as if 
the dear children had let their tongut s run away 
with them, as usual, for he aeked me straight 
cutif I thought Miss St. Hellers would think it 
too great a trouble to write a letter for him. 
Tos» girl Anner bas only just skimmed round 
the edges of things, without moving them, and I 
always call that dusting like a Pharisee. But 
what answer am J to take to his lordship?” she 
added, suddenly, removing her eyes from the 
scene of the housemaid’s delinquencies, 

“Teli him that he had better ask one of his 
(rlende,” sald Raby, with a slight smile, “It 
. strange that he should think of sppiying to 

e, 

“Well, I’m glad you've said it,” sinking her 
wics, confidentially. “ The Countess is coming 
home to-morrow, and she might have put two 
sud two together, and thought—one never knows 
what ® lady mayn’t think when it’s about her 
OWD son, 

‘No; 8 someone eays, ‘women are kistle 
cattle,’ ** 

“Weill, 1 never! It must bea man who said 
it, and TU thank bim for his impudence. I 
should like to know what he calls hie own sex, 
{f he epeake so disrespectful of ours?” And the 
housekeeper looked quite indignant, " But never 
you mind, mis, if anyone says s word against 
you, just you send him or her to me, and I’ll 
stand up for you. I’ve heard from Watson’s wife 
of your earrying » bottle of medicine to his son 
the other night; and it Ien’t many ladies who 
would have takes the tronble to do that—such a 
bitter cold evening as it was, too!” 

The colour rushed into Raby’s checks, but 





Mrs, Nicholson never noticed it as she hurried 
away to give her message, 

Lord Alverley expo:tulated loudly, but she 
told him that the young lady was none of them 
laa ones, and always meant what she 

He was very croee, and called it ‘ absurd, 
prudish noneense,” and employed the children 
as hie messengers later on in the day. But they 
were sent away with the same answer ; and the 
young fellow, who had never been crossed by a 
woman in his life, promised to pay her out for it 
when be was no longer a prisoner. 

Ruby, on the other band, was dreading ber 
first meeting with him in publicy knowing that 
if ehe did not wish to risk all kinds of awkward 
questions Mae addressed to her, they must 
appear to be perfect strangers. 

Mra. Nicholson told Lady Chester, when she 
arrived from town, that Miss St. Heliers had 


-behaved with great discretion, and kept so care- 


fally in the western tower, that she had never 
come across apy of the gentlemen in the eastern 
or “ bachelor’s wing.” The Countess nodded her 
approval, and said that was just what she 
would have expected from a young lady of such 
perfect breeding ; but asked anxlously if Lord 
Alverley had ever caught sight of her. 

"No, my lady, not but what he tried,” and a 
broad smile came over the housekeeper’s kiod!y 
face, “I think the young ladies must have told 
him about her, for he was wonderfully set on 
her writing a letter for him; but she let him 
know that he might ask one of hie friends, and 
would have nothing to do with it,” 

** That is well,” with a sigh of relief. ‘ When 
Alverley’s in the house I never have a moment's 
peace; and this girl ie so dangerously pretty. 
All the rooms will have to be well-aired, for I 
expect a large party down for Christmas,’ The 
conversation drifted into household detalla, and 
the Countess found that it was time bo dreas for 
dinner, before she had paid a visit to the school- 


room. 
Dressed in black velvet, with old lace grace- 





fully arranged on her smooth fair hair, ahe came 
out of her bedroom by the door which Jed into 
the passage In the western wing. Passing Raby’s 
door she entered the :choolroom, with a pleasant 
smile upon her face, for it was always a pleasure 
to her to come and see her children. 

Both the little girle were working diligently ; 
one on Ruby’s knee, the other on a stool at 
her feet, whilet she told them a wonderful story. 
Ib was a very pretty group, the firelight playing 
on May’s bright curls and Bee’s upturned gipsy 
face, which contrasted well in {ts vivid colouring 
with the pale sweet purity of the countenance 
just above ft. Then the story stopped, the 
children eprang to their feet, and Ruby stood up 
with a slight accession of colour. 

Lady Chester kissed the children affection- 
ately, stretched ont a hand In cordial greeting 
to their governess, asked if her little daughters 
had been good during her absence, aud scarcely 
waited for the anewer. The gong sounded, and 
she hurried away, hoping to see Miss 8». 
Hellers in the drawing-room when dinner was 
over, 

Raby had but two evening dresser. Her 
father, Sir Charles St. Hellera, of St. Helfers 
Mount, Cornwall, died from a fall oub hunting, 
and her mother, who was in delicate health at 
the time, never recovered from the shock, but 
followed him soon to the grave. Owing to rash 
speculations, Into which he had been led by Cap- 
tain Marston’s father, the baronet’s affairs were 
found to be seriously Involved. The Mount bad 
to be sold, and only a wretched piitance was 
secured for his dangbters, The girls found » 
temporary home with Mrs. Cepel in Chatte: ton- 
street, and Violet was left under her care when 
Raby accepted an engagement at the Chase. 
Mrs. Oapel had been their nurse before she 
rettred on her savings ; and she watched over the 
pretty girl left In her charge like a very dragon. 

Ruby was thinking of them both, as she 
looked doubtfully at the two solitary black 
dresses ; and how Mra, Capel would have sighed 
over the scantiness of her young lady’s ward- 
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robe! She decided fo favour of the oldest, 
reflecting that the other, belnmg her only best 
dress, must be reserved for a best cecasion, 

‘*Thank goodness,” she said to herself, as she 
opened the drawing-room door, ‘‘ Lord Alverley is 
too fi] t2 come down,” but she had not taken 
three steps Into the room before she caught 
sight of him, to her great discomfiture, lying on 
& sofa, witha gorgeous dressing gown thrown 
over the reet of his evening things. 

Seeming not to kaow he was there, she walked 
straight to the piano, and began to undo her 
roll of muste, feeling that Csptain Marston's eyes 
were fixed upon her, and kaowing fall well that 
Lord Alverley’s head was turned nm her direction 
with curlosity as well.as interest, — 

" Mother,” he said, in that soft, rich voice 
which bore such a likeness to his brother’s, “ you 
have not introduced me to Miss S>. Hellers.” 

Lady Clementina raised her head in surprise ; 
Captain Marston pulled bis mousteches, and the 
Countess murmured the necessary words as if 
rather agaiast her will, “ You must excuse me, 
bat Leanuot get upto shake hands,” he said, 
with a smile and a mischisvous twinkle in his 
half-closed eyes, 

Ruby bent her graceful neck with perfect com- 
posure, but she was covered with shame at being 
forced to act what ehe considered to bea lie ;and 
felt unable to meet Captain Marston’s eyeas he 
came forward to shake hands, remarking, with 
needlees faleehood, *‘It seems strange to think 
that we have been under the same roof for the 
iss ten days without meeting, I thought that 
Lady Cheater had carried her whole family up to 
Londen.” 

“Tudeed{| I was afrald lest the childran 
waight have made too much noise sometimes over 
their game of ball in the passage. I am glad 
you did not hear it.” 

“OrI might have been tempted to intrude,” 
watching her face keenly, and thinking, “ What 
an actress the girl is to b> sure!” 

** No; you would have known that beyond the 
baizs door is a forbidden land to gentlemen,” 
with an accent on the last word. 

“And nothiog is so tempting as a forbidden 
land,” he answered, with alaugh, ‘ Don’t you 
agree with me, Lady Clementinal” 

‘* Well, I belfeve Adam and Eve never thought 
Eden half ae desirable ag when they were turned 
out,” she assented, with a charming smile. 

"Here the angel was Inaide the doors, not 
out,” maurmured Lord Alverley, {n ‘a soft aside, 
which was perfectly audible to Raby, as she stood 
half-way between his sofa and the piano, with 
the light of the chandeller falling fall upon her 
slight well-rounded figure and bright brown 
hair. “ Clem, won’t you give us a song?” 

* Not yet, I want to talk.” 

“ Nonsenee ; you are doing that all day long, 
and you told me that you had brought @ whole 
budget of new songs down fromtown. Marston, 
too, bas got a duet he is dying to sing with you.” 

“ Have you }” turning to him with eager eyer. 
* Pray let us try it ab once.” 

“Tam afraid my gruff voice will seareely har- 
monise with your pure soprano,” not stirring 
from hia chair, 

“* We cannot tell till wetry ; and this evening, 
when are almost alone, offords us a very good 
opportunity, What is the name of it?” 

“*'Oh! tell me where she ie,’ ft is called ; I 
belisve it fe a translation from the French. If 
gou really care to see it I must fetch fb,” and 
tlelog reluctantly, he left the room. 

‘* So sorry to hear, Mies Ss, Hoellers,” said the 
C manters, looking-up from ber knitting, ‘' that 
Wateson’s boy has been eo fll with typhoid fever. 
Thope the dectur pald him proper attention, 
and that he had everything he waated from the 
house?” 

“TT believe so, Mrs, Watson said that Mra, 
Nicholson had been very kind, . Poor woman, she 
was in great troubls whep he was delirious; she 
thought he would be mad for the rest of his 
life.” 

“What a goose!” excialmed Clementina, 
impatiently, ‘‘as if nobody had been delirious 
before,” 


“Tt la a most auopleasant thing to watch,” pub 
{a Lord Alverley, to their surprise: for he 





rarely interested himeelf when their conversa- 
tion ran upon what he ‘called dry details, ‘I 
remember a fellow at Evon, after a ‘kick on the 


pitch himself oub.of the window. I came in at 
the door just in time to ses him try it, and held 
on to his legs like grim death, till some of the 
fellows came to pull bim io. It was touch and 
go, — I never was so frightened in 
my life.” 
“ Horrible!” shuddered the Countess. '' Oaly 
think if you had not been there |” 
“Bat then}you see I am always ‘on the 
t,’”’ with a side-long glance ab Ruby, ‘‘sonve- 
es when I am not wanted.” Fier 


** More often than not, I daresay, if the truth | 
Clementina leant<over him }- 


Ssctionately, "I I worthy to-uhpe 
affzctionately. .‘'I am sure It pap to 
thing rather ticklish I should like yowto be out 
of the way, becauze, though you choose to Keep 
your} sleepy eyes balf-shut, as a rule, you are 
certain to see more than anyone elae, Is this 
cushion comfortable?” $s 

“Not at all, thank you, and poe ee 
worse. Here, look at this, pers aenrieg 
Eoglish of It;” he held up the bh had 
been lying topsy-turvy on bis a ‘ 


there ought to be s law against 


maa verses in an Eaglish novel, fey! 


——— 
—— 


"To. night !” he echoed, in surprise, 

** Because you will nob let me forget it |, 
intolerable to remember.” She turned her head, 
but her bosom heaved, and the emall, whits hang 
that beld the book trembled, 

"Ib Is intolerable to you to think that 5.y 
saved my life!” very slowly, with his tyes wide 


open. 

“No, not that ‘quite; but I wish to force 
that night, and you must do the same.” 

“Impossible! It is the pleasantess thing | 
have to remember—a recret debt which binds 
us both together, unknown to all outsiders,” 

ter a careful look round at his mother to sea 
if whé were still " Ofroumstances have 
driven us helter-skelter into the most romanti: 


e is no use fn denying fb. “We can never 

es we should have been if we had 

% met that night. I owe you my life—ani 

y than that,” softly, ‘‘D» think I chal! 

. ? Stop, don’t go, I came down to. 
t, when I was feeling awfully seedy, on pur- 

sie ee be And this is what I wani 
y. If it ia your wish that we should appear 

‘to be semi-strangers when we meet in public, a 
it.. L only want to do and to be what yoru 
ink beet. But in private, as we must meet ofter, 

I cannot be content, you will be my swect 


“German!” she exclaimed, in horror; as be Ubtle Raby te me, and I your devoted friexi, 


had Intended her todo, “I never knew m 

about it, but all that I did know I have quite 
forgotten, Well, Captain Marston, have you | 
found the song ?” Sy 

“Yes; but Sapo know if we shall be able* 
to manage {t, the accompaniment Is very com-| 
plicated” : 

“ Taen, for Heaven’s sake, if you’ are golng to’ 
murder it, do ib decently In the other room. 
Mother, do you know German!" 

“No; but Mies Ss. Heliers does; perhaps she 
will come to your assistance.” 

“ Will you?” with an imploring glance. “I 
shall be most grateful.” 

Raby roee, and came towards*him with an 
{mperturbab!e gravity. 

** Pray elt down. Here, Marston, give that 
chair sehove, Thanks.” He caught it with his 
right band, drew it close to the sofa, and rested 
his arm on the back of It to keep ib in ite place 
till she had sat down. Then he withdrew{t with 
& satiefied emile, and pointed to the poem, for 
the translation of which he seemed to have such 
a devouring thiret. ‘‘Have you ever seen ft 
before *” 


‘Yes, often; ‘The pine-tree’ and the palm’ 
have become quite hackneyed in their separate 
solitudes. That is the point of it, the palm-tree 
cannot climb the snowy height, the pine cannot 
come down into the scorching eun.” 

And then, knowing that bis eyes"were fixed 
upon her face, looking for an answering 
she translated the two verses, line by line, with- 
out looking up. 

Lady Ciementina and Captain Marston were 
warbling at the further end of the smaller 
drawing-room, The Countess, tired after her 
journey, was nodding over her ivory needles; 
Lord Aiverley had his opportunity, and used {t, 

“TI think you might make s touching parody 
on ft,” he said, slowly. “‘Oub of the opposite 
extremities of this old barrack of a house; the 
man who was languishing in the east wing; the 
girl who would not come to him from the west. 
Why were you s0.eruel ?” 

“How is your Lord Alverley?” with 

lite interest. 

‘Tt hasn't; but I know I am to expect no 
sympathy from you, Do you remember,” very 
softly, “ wheu you thought that I was going off 
the hooks }” 

The colour stole Into her cheeks as she turned 
the elowly, but she said nothing. 

*T can see you better now than when I had to 
resort to’a"miserable match. Good gracious, 
you scolded me!” smiling at the remembrance, 
‘* Haven’t you forgiven me yet?” 

*“ No,” her voles so as to be heard 
only by him. ‘' I thought you mean then, meaner 
still in the breakfast-room ”—a sunset glow 
ber cheek—"' and meanest of all to-night.” 


arm, 
**T hope the pain has gone off.” | 


how | | 


Alverley. Hush! they are coming !” 

She rose to her feet, murmuring “No,” un. 
eonscloualy g off his book. He stretched 
out his arm and took it from her, keeplog hold 
Pof her hand for an {nstant, She drow i away 
Phastily, but not till he had ail his own solid 
gold serpent-ring upon her third finger. 

** When you want me, send ip to me; and I'l! 
come—unless I'm dead,” be said, very earnest!y, 
and then she walked towards the table where zhe 
had laid her work, feeling utterly dared and 
bewildered. 

Lady Clementina came In, Wer tea. the 
— laughing and hopiog t been 
edified. 

“TJ didn’t mind It much, because I ehut my 
eare,” said her brother, reaseuringly. ‘' Are we 
to have it in here, or shall we appeal to Miss 5:. 
Heliers ?” 

* Oh, let Mies St. Heliers give us a soug,” :vz- 
gested the Countess, who bad just opened be 
eyes, and wanted {t to be supposed that she had 
never cloted them. “She must be tired of that 
piece of work she has been doing so indu:- 
triously."¢ 


would have thought of his employment ff she ha‘ 
known ! 


OHAPTER IX. 


Rosy was just on the point of starting for + 
walk to the rectory with her little pupils, whec 
Lady Chester beckoned her into her boudoir, and 
told the children torun downstairs and walt ix 
the garden. 

“T won't detain you a minute,” she =:id, 
graciously ; “but I wanted to mention to you 
tbat as you arrived such a short time ago, s04 
the children’s studies were 





43 


Alverley smiled, and wondered what bis mother , 
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“Thank you, you ‘ate very kind.” How 
delightfal ts moti be to have Violet. with, her 
ander the same roof once more, and to feel the 
schoolroom for ever asstclated with the remem- 
brance of her lovely, loving eyes! But no, not 
whilst Captain Marston was at theChase! That 
would be to the innocent bird into the 
anare by the very that had kept ber from 
it with such tender care. Looking up, she met 
Lady Chester's eyes fixed upon her in some sur- 
priee, No doubt she was wondering why her 
offer was not jumped at, 

‘Perhaps she might come down for a day, a 
littie ister 02,” ehe sald, heeltatingly. ‘* Bot, of 
course, you will Jeb me go to on Christmas 


Day ; we could not be se then |” 

"Of course, if you a of it ; but 
you will find the trains very >, and 
probably filled with tipsy people.” 


“Then perhaps you would let me stay. till 
the following morning?” with quiet peraistency, 

“Ifyou wish it, tub that would be Boxing 
Day, and I would not travel on such a day as 
that for a thousand pounds,” 

“ Bat perhaps you would,” and a sweet. smile 
hovered round her lips, "if ib were to give you 
a few houre with some one whom you 
would be glad to be with?” : ’ 

“IT am sure I don’t know,” carelesssly, ‘! but 
you can do it if you like; only you must not 
hold me responsible for the ose engeend 

answer 


for a whole, long month. 

They clapped their hands and jumped round 
her a gles, their small ecarlet-clad 
legs twinkling on the frost- grass, their 
chesks glowing sith bial and bebeineen,thale 
ha ey bright as the frozen dewdrops on the 

ol 


Every branch and tiny twig had ite elaborate 
lace work from the bea ew 9 hand of nature, 

There was scarcely a cloud to mar the blue of 
the skies, and the sun shone down on a glorified 
world of sparkling jewels, 

Tt was a to meke a healthy man thank 
Heaven for gi him life—a day to make the 
cripple think of the land which would be brighter 
even than this, and where there would be 
‘neither halt nor lame,” but all should enjoy 
we of a patches life. 

a their way the park they sto 
a) Mrs. Watson’s to leave ah jelly for ae 
valid; and Ruby’s thoughts flew back to the 
night when she etood outside in the darkness, 
fearing to move on, or to atay behind. 

The boy was better, but fast asleep ; ao they 
postponed thelr visit’ to another day, and pro- 
ceeded on their way to the rectory. 

The Rev. Fabian and Mrs. Upton lived in the 
prettiest rectory in the Bishop of "gs dio- 
cose, 

The house was of greystone, with pointed 
windows, overhung by massive wreaths of ivy. 

The doorway was like the @ church ; 
Indeed, the whole r as if It were au 
offshoot of the fvy-grown building 
with the massive equare tower, which was onl 
separated by the graveyard, with {ts simple 
wooden crosses and a low stone wall, from 
rector’s garden, 





There was an alr of peace sbont the’; 
which was comforting to the eaced 
heart: laden they came to pour out their 


sorrows io that haven of rest. 4 

Ruby felt its influence as she stretched out 
her hand to ring the bell. 

“T should lke to be a ares ” she 
boot a bee as she rub Sr nonin 
be jas eo and my house should 

pton, fat, fair, and errayed in the 
Free moction dress which the Tad alae wora 
immemorial on : ~days, 
looked up from the table where she was 
out, disen' her thumb from a 


, 


j 





pair of scissors, and stretched; out her hand in 
cordial greeting. 

* You are very welcome, my doar ; find yourself 
a chair if you can, and tell me why it is that I 
can’t get a whole pair of sleeves cut of this piece 
of calico, when I cut two without any patch out 
of the other! Give me a iiss,” to Beatrice and 
Marian, “and then run fike good children, for 
your legs are younger than mine, and ask Bridget 
if she has made any of those Chelsea buns lately 
that you used to beso fond of t” 


The children apparently knew their way, and 
Wked it, for they disappeared with prompt obe- 
dience ; and Ruby, taking up the piece of stuff, 
turned and twisted it in every way imaginable, 
till she had contrived to place the two pattern / 
sleeves In thelr proper places, and so demon- 
strated that {t was equally possible to cut out 
another pair, 

‘You are & clever girl,” and Mrs, Upton 
nodded her head sree i “They say that 
*She who cuts nor wastes the stuff will make a 
smooth read from a rough,’ ” 

‘Tam sure I wish I could.” 

"And so you will, my dear, if you will go the 
right way towork, With patience and hope for 
companions, you will get to the end of the 
journey without sore feet.” 

“Bat, remember, there are two of us.” 

* And It is always easier for two together, than 
one alone,” she interrupted, cheerfully. ‘' The 
heart narrows when its interests sre centred in 
iteelf, and the selfish, lonely egoties, who has no 
one to think of but himself, bas fower joys than 
the hard-working mother of many children. 
There is nothing like work for making you happy, 
and I don’t pity you like that poor thing, Lady 
Clementina, who has to fancy hereelf In love with 
that good-looking dragoon, because she has 
nothing to doi” 

"T will wait, at ail events, till the man falls in 
love with me,” said Ruby, with her soft laugh, 
as she went on deftly with her cutting out, 

“ Ay, do, my dear, and don't do it then ; for, 
believe me, there's more harm dons by marrying 
the wrong man than by walting too long for the 
right. Do you always baste the seams of a 
body ¥” holding up a brown garment, thick az a 
blanket, and certainly not ss ornamental, 

Wy I certainly shan't when I make one for my- 


“Then I won't do it for Mary Jones. Her 
gown must not be made better than a lady’s, 
which fs making an excuse for my laziness, out 
of the old-fashioned prejudice of social distinc- 
tion, Fabian says of me that I lay my hand on 
everything, and turn ib to my own profit, all be- 
cause of an old joke he has againet me, It was 
“many years ego, when I was not so worldiy-wise 
as I am now, and my heart was as soft as a plece 
of cotton-wool, There was a young fellow fn our 

who was always getting Into scrayes, till 
my father and Fabian were ob to give him 
up asa bad job. I_had a fancy—foolish young 
thing that 1 was—that I could make him listen 
to me, when he had turned a deaf ear to rector 
and curate ; so I pub on my bonnet one bonn 
morning in Jane, and walked over to his father's 
farm. After looking for him in the cow-sheds, 
stables, farm: and all about, I discovered him 
lying on bis {n the long , balf-hidden 
in the buttercups, ‘Get up, Tom, for ‘shame!’ 
I called out, angrily, for I had a Ww aake 
of my own. ‘Don't you know you're s z 
your father’s grass ?’” 

** Shame to them as druv me to it,’ he an- 
awered, like a great rough bear, ‘It’s never a 
kind word I get from any one of ‘em, and it's 

nor human nature can stand. I wish I 
could die—ay, that I do, and get out of this 


beastly hole, where I am ched at from morn- 
oe Ie cps Yregenetng he ping hand to get a 
outot a mess, only a kick to send him 


“ Now this eort of thiog Instead of angerlog 
me went straight to my heart, and I stood there 
for half an hour or more arguing with him, till 
T.thoughé I had made him as soft as milk. He 
ens vt e008 lk we 


start for himeelf; but he hadn’b got a farthing 
iv his pocket, 

“How much money would you want, Tom!” 
putting my band into my pocket, for my father 
had just paid me my quarter's allowance 

“Pd do with five pounds te begin with,” he 
said, as coolly as you please, ‘That would 
keep me from starving till I could get some work 
together.” 

“ Well, to cut along story short, I gave it him, 
and went home as proud as a peacock, crowiog 
over my father and Fabian because my poor weak 
voice had had more influence than theirs. They 
both said ‘Walt and see;’ but I never did care 
about waiting, and Ithought I had eeen. Tao 

days poised, avd then Fabian put hia face in at 

the door, “Miss Janet, the converted prodigal 
was picked up [ust night in a ditch near Crossley 
Bottom, icsensible, with twopence-halfpenny fn 
hie pocket, Taat is all that remains of your five 
pounds !’” 

**T could have burst out crying, I was so 
terribly disappointed ; but I was determined not 
to let hina see it, co I called out just as he shat 
the door, ‘ Never mind, I’m very glad he had the 
money, for it must have very much improved his 
opinion of human usture,” My dear,” as Ruby 
burst out laughing, ‘' I never heard the last of It, 
And-all the th’@6 months I had to ecrew, wich 
worn-out gloves and patched-up boots. My father 
would say, with a wink at my shabbiness, ‘ Never 
mind, Janie, you have sacrificed yourself for the 
sake of human nature.’” 

* And what became of the wretched Tom ?” 
inquired Ruby with {nterest, as she procecded 
with ber work. 

“Fabian took him in hand after that, and 
made a better job of it than I did. But I’ve 
talked too much about myself, when I wanted 
to know what brought that cloud upon your face 
this morning when there’s none to be eeen in the 
heavens. Have you been grieved about anything, 
my dear!” looking auxtously at her across the 
table, with her epsctacles pushed high on her 
forebead. 

Gratefal for her sympathy, Raby told of her 
great disappointment in agentle, uncomplaining 
way that went atralght to Mra. Upton’s kindly 
heart. After aeking a great many questions abou 
Violet, she proposed that ehe should come end 
spend a quiet week ab the Rectory, if she could 
put up with a prosy old couple, for the sake of 
being near her alster, 

Raby sprang from her seat and seized Mrr 
Upton’s hand in both her own. 

“How wonderfully good you are to ms!” she 
erfed, her soft eyes full of tears, “ Thank you, 
again and agein.” 

Mrs. Upton kissed her affectfonately, and sald 
it was no kindness ; but she should look forward 
to having a young bright thing fn the house as a 
rare treat, 

Then the children ran in with a Chelsea bua 
which they had begged of Bridget for Ruby ; and 
soon they started homewarda across the park 
late for dinner as usual, laughing so much as they 
hurried along that Bee tumbled over an ant-bil!, 
and Moy had to stand atill and gasp. 


eee 


CHAPTER 3%, 

Tue strictness of the usual achool-room rules 
was relaxed to sult the busy, festive season of 
Christmas. Lessons were done in the morning ; 
but after the early dinner, Ruby, freed from her 
imprisonment in one room, might have been met 
in any part of the house, except the bachelor’s 
wing, running here and there wherever she was 
wanted, with a wreath of holly for the church 
decorations, in which Lady Clementina had 
offered to assist, or a packet of clothing which 
she bad finished off for Lady Chester’s gifts to 
the poor, She was so sensible in her sugges- 
tionr, ao kind in her readiness to help, that the 
Countess was delighted with her, and at every 
hour of the day might be heard appealing to her 
for advice, 

Boat Dewey we ge Bone See oe as she ran 
downetairs on Christmas Eve with’ a ball of 





running down hia brown cheek, that 
he would go over to Cressingham, and make a 


string in hor hand, a large sheet of brown paper 
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his eyes, 

“ If you will tun round,” she sald, gravely. 

“ Impossible! does a sunflower ever turn its 
back to the sun }”’ 

* No, nor a moth to a gas-lamp, bat it would 
be wiser if ib did.” 

“IT may bea moth, and you the star; but a 
gss-lamp—how dreadfully prosale |” 

* Prose fs sometimes healthier than Shelley's 
poetry.’ 

“ And it’s healthy to get up with the lark, 
and to go to bed with the sun, and to do heaps 
of disagreeable things thad would suit neither 
you nor me. What would be the use of being 
strong as a giant if life weren't worth the trouble 
of living ?"’ 

“Ib would be a comfort to think, when your 
strength went from you, that you had not wasted 
is by your own fully!” Her serlous eyes looked 
into bis for one moment with an e of 
pity mingled with reproof ; but before he could 
answer, she had sped down the atairs, and he was 
lefo to adjust his sling and digest her words by 
himself. 

He pursued his way to his own room, singlng 
Virgiuis Gabriel's lovely song, “Raby, my 
darliog,” in his melodious voice, 

‘Is that in your honour?” as Captein Mar- 
ston came out of the library, and met Raby in 
the hall. 

Her lip curled scornfally. 

‘* Certainly, as I sang ‘Robert, tol que j’alme,’ 
last «night, simply because your name was 
Robert, Did you not guess it?” 

“No, if I had}” with an expressive look, 
which was entirely lost, on her back-hair, ac she 
disappeared into the room which he had just 
quioted. 

Afier heiping Lady Chester with some tedious 
lists, she made her way to the church to help in 
the decorations, As she hunied by the shortest 
way across the grass, she was belng watched by 
Lord Alverley from his windows ia the east wing 
She had a lovely face, as he knew very well by 
this time ; bat beyond her personal beauty there 
waa a nameless fascination fn her fearless, yet re- 
tiring bearing which made him loug to be with 
her, even if he knew that the wish was far from 
being reciprocated. He sanathematised Black 
George for having prevented him from escorting 
her across the park; but his legs, enfeebled by 
his accident, eould not have kept pace with her 
active little feet. as she sped across, the grass, and 
he threw himself down on the sofa with an im- 
patient sigh, when the over-hanging branches of 
the wood where they had first met hid her from 
sight, 

Tae eecret friendship between them captivated 
his fancy ; and as he smoked the afternoon away 
in lzy reflection, he planned some delightful 
meetings, in which he would make rapid 
towards the final subjagation of a heart w 
he had determined to make his own property. 

What he was to do with it when it was hie, ib 
never occurred to him to imagine, Utterly 
reckless as usual a3 to consequences, he dwelt 
with pleasure.on the thought of the final triumph, 
whea her bright head should droop on his breast, 
and her sweet lips meet his in a voluntary caress ; 
but troubled himself little as to the fate of the 
captive, ° 

Raby, meanwhile, unconscious of the mischief 
which an idle brain was plotting agalust her, 
arrived st the church, and, changlog her ex- 
pression of bright expectation to one of perfect 
reverence, walked quietly up the aisle to the 
pulpit, which Lady Ciementina and Captain 
Marston were adorning with wreaths of holl 

“Ob, here you are at lact!” cocilinell Whe 
former, io an aggrieved tone of voice, * Every- 





thing has gove wrong because you were not here. 
The pulpid wreathe were off for the lee- 
tern ; and the camellias for the cross are dying 
before they are put in.” 

**I wanted to be here long ago, but I could nob 
getaway. What shall I do first?” 

“Make the cross; we can't stay here much 
longer. The flowers are in the vestry.” 

“ Shall I go and fetch them for you!” asked 
Captain Marston, whose speech was rather im- 
poded by « couple of nll he was holding babmoen 
t 


“No,” interposed Clementiva, quickly, ‘' she 
will manage {t better down there, with no one to 
ioterfere. Had my brother arrived, Miss St. 
Heliers, before you left 1” ; 

"No; Lord and Lady Chester were quite 


" Lively ! I think we had the best of It at the 
R-ctory,” tarning to the dragoon. ‘' Alverley’s 
bad arm will have saved him from what he most 
detests, and that is, a parental lecture. I think, 
if you asked him, he would prefer a handful of 
shot to a yard of papa’s 6.” 

“T have often trembled before a tongue my- 


self; bat then It has generally belonged to a | everybody’ 


ogy ;” and he looked down at her with « 
smile. 

‘No doubt you quite deserved ib when it 
scolded, I will ask Miss St. Heliere—you sald 
you were old friends.” 

“ And new enemies. To tell you the truth, she 
is absurdly prejadiced against me.” 

“Bat why? Perhaps she thought you were 
in a with her once—and you dido’t seem to 
gee ' 

“ Perbaps,” he said, hurriedly, ‘' and that [s 
the sort of thing a woman never forgiver.” 

“ Poor thing!” with a small laugh ; ‘it must 
be gall and wormwood to see you here. She has 
the type of face which I alwaye imsgine encour- 
ages conselt—-not exactly handsome, bat very 
near it,” 

“Some people admire her,” thinking of Violet. 
It seemed desecration to him to speak slightingly 
of her exact likeness, 

"Do you!” locklpg up at him, curiously. 

" Yes,” he sald, frankly. ‘' When ahe is in a 
rage she looke such a glorious virago |!” 

In the vestry there was a perfect alleuce, and 
nothing to disturb the curreat of Raby’s medi- 
tations, as, with deft fingers she placed one snowy 
blossom after the other, with delicate eprays of 
maidenhair in between. For a long while she 
worked all by herself ; and then she heard a step 
on the gravel, followed by a rap at the door. 
She put down her cross and went to open it, 
expecting to see the rector ; but instead of hie 
benevolent countenance and bent figure, she 
found herself confronted by the stalwart form 
and good-looking visage of Harold Jerningham. 

A bright eniile came over his face as he met 
her eye. “So glad to eee you, Miss St. Heliers,” 
as he raised bis hat, and stretched out his hand 
in cordial greeting. “It seems ages sioce we 
met!” 

A crimson blush rose to her cheeks, and she 
was conscious that her heart ‘was beating un- 
yevally fast, as she sat down once more to her 
work. 

Asking all sorte of quevtions about the welfare 
of hie family, he sat down on the edge of the 
table, and found @ good excuse for staylog where 
he was by handing her the pieces of fern as she 
happened to need them, 

* And are you happy here!” suddenly bend- 
ing down to look into her grave face, 

“Very happy to-day,” she answered with a 
smile, “ for to-morrow I am golvg to be with my 
sister,” 

‘Rather paradoxical, fan’s if? to say thab 
your happiness here consists In going away? I 
wish id were jusb the reverse; and that you 
would be glad to-morrow to think you were 
comivg back to us.” 

‘That would be unnatural. Would you have 
me like you better than my own sister }” 

“I should like you to think of ue as friends, 
whom you would be glad to be with,” he said 
earnestly, s« the rector came in and interrupted 
the téte-a-téte. 





ee 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tus decorations were finished, and Raby stoog 
still in the silent nave, to give a lsat look at th, 
effect of ber labours. She contemplated tie 
scene awhile, and then turned away with a ras. 
ful feeling in her breast, as Lady Clementina’, 
voice called to her ont of the darkness of th. 

“Be quick, Miss St. Hellere, oz my 
mother will think we are lost.” 

The rector and his wife accompanied them 
the gate ; and then parted from them, promising 
to come up in the evening If possible. 

Marston was in a peculiar state of 
feeli to his own account, he wa, 


to win her for his own; 

his general conduct, he wa 

a Jerningham, and hovering 

the verge of a proposal. Ab the same time 
of the greatest hostility with 

could not bear to walk ou in 


himself, and discontented with 
he tried to keep up a convern. 


“* Don’t you think so, Captain Marston {"’ 
** Certainly |” he answered readily enough, 
ome dpen hammer alightest idea to what his com. 


“And yet only yesterday you said quite the 
reverse, Where are your wite this afternoon }” 

“Gone wool-gathering, like the farmers wien 
sheep-shearing comes into season.” 

“ Bat you have no sheep, eo there fe no excnee 
for you.” 

“Oo the contrary, there ‘is every excuse for 
me. People always thiak most of what «hey 
haven’t got.” 

“Then 1 shal! think of an agreeable com 
pavnioni”. | - 

* Meaning me?” with a gratified emile. “ You 
are too kind,” 

* Meaning what I haven't got,” she exclalmed, 
impatiently. 

“Now that Is a shame! after I've tolled and 
slaved, and broken my back, risked breaking my 
neck, scratched my hands, spoilt my cost, and 
altogether worn myself out—and all in your 
service. Move up, Jerningham ; you mue? take 
my place in front, your sister has insulted me.” 

“ Yes, do come, ad; there are heaps of 
things I want to ask you, and I shan’t have « 
moment this ev a , 

“I’m not golog away for six weeks,” he said, 
with a sraile, as bh: stepped forward looking 
back at Raby, with a deprecatory arrangemen: 
of bis eyebrows. 

‘What is this you were saying about golng 
up to town to-morrow }” and Captain Marston 
lowered his voice jadicioualy. ; 

IT was not aware that you were listening” 
—In the coldest of tones ; “ but I am going up 
to-morrow.” 

“Confidential whispers are generally more 
audible than ordinary conversation |!” 

“There was no whispering,” 

"Perhaps your voice ts 20 soft that——” 

“Perhaps youwere iltenlag to two conversa- 
tions at once.” 

“And the one behiad interested me far more 
than the one in front. Isn't it rather unbiod 
to desert us on Christmas Day ?” 

“Ib would be unkind to stay where I w2; 
and no one will miss me from the crowd at 1% 
Chase.” “ 

"Not even the Invalid who dragged bimeeil 
down from bie sick-room the other night on 
purpose to see you? By-the-bye, I never con- 
gratulated you on your powers of actiog. Your 
air of unconsciousness was simply sublime.” 

“ Unconsciousness of what? 


“] need ecarcely explain. You kuow as well 
as I do.” Ps 

‘* Better, perhaps, because you are talking 0 
the dark ; but please remember that ip was for 
your own sake, not mine, that you bold a false- 
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hood to conesal your {ntrusion inte the school- 
some only the day before, I should have no 
objection to men that to Lady Chester. 
A pause, during ch they reach the park 
gates. Harold and bis sister assed on quickly, 
in earnest conversation. ptain peared 
stopped, as if he would like to Unger. 2 
“ You are going to see your sister to-morrow # 


it,” he said, se he caught her up, “for I 


you say 80,” a 

‘Thea why did you ask 1 - 

“Ag an introduction to my terms of truce, Let 
me go up to town with you to-morrow, and I will 
shat my eyes to anything that may go on between 
you and Alverley.’ 

“Thank you rae yates Ber bat & 
indignant scorn. eep tliem open 6s ae 
von eaa—proctailll all you see avd hear from the 
housetope—tit is nothing to me! I shal! never do 
soything I am ashamed of ; and Lord Alverley fe 
no more to me than @ picture of what the pre- 
sent arletocracy are coming to—too sad to be 
amusing.” 

“ Rather hard upon him—he {s no worse, after 
ali, than thousands of others.” 

“That is no oxeuse. Think of the oppor- 
tualties be has had and thrown away ! ’ 

“T thought he generally knew how to make 
ues of them |” with a smile, “Don’t you find 
itso?” 

Scorching blushes rose to her cheeks, as his 
words recalled the moment when she bent over 
Lord Alverley’s white face, and thought he was 
dying. 

A large party were gathered round a glowing 


fire in the library, but Raby was on the = 


of escaping to the schoolroom when 

Clementina called ont—" Please don't go away, 
Miss St. Hellers, Mamma says she could not find 
the liste, co has nob been able to give away any 
oat bref Chic with quiet self-posseseion. 

Ruby came q 

“If Lady Chester will look in her own work- 
basket I think she will fiod the lists are there.” 

“And go they are! How very extraordinary ! 
Be so good as to open the window—stand out of 
the draught, dear Lady Dalrymple—and tell the 
children to come round into the hall.” 

The order was given by Captain Marston with 
military brevity ; and was immediately followed 
by & trampling of feet. Then Harold threw 
open the large front doors, and in they 
with rosy cheeks and eager eyes—a rush of cold 
air accompanying them as they ranged them- 
eeives ia a semi-circle, broken every now and 
then {n deference to the marble pillara. 

“Let me c something,” cried Lady May, 
tugging at the handle of a heavy basket, which 
a refused to a by 

So you 8 , presently,” and Ru 
** Look at Beatrice—she knows 
the oranges will be wanted afterwards !” 

Marian darted off like a squirrel in search of a 
nut, whilst Raby, too proud to esk assistance, 
attempted to drag the basket of clothing over 
the Turkey carpet with her own small hands. 

Tt was Captain Mareton, and not Harold, who 
came to her help—the latter, after kissing his 
mother affectionately, seemed to be engrossed 
with the new arrivals ; and though Raby actu- 
ally cavght his eye when she was lifting - 
derous bundle of he let a man to 
she liad not been introdaced offer to assist 
lostead of dotng so himeelf. 

The Countess stood in the foreground, an 
sfabie amile upon her aristocratic countemance, 
tele 8 little speech to the assembled boys 


with an unsuspected nervousness which | a 
ashamed 


she would have been 
Raby was 


peta hate 





by « second, then a third, tfll all of them came In 
quick succeasion—a number of golden bails 
tumbling over the marble floor, 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed May, in a horrified 
whisper, whilst Bee doubled herself in a fit of 
uocontrolable laughter, and the front row 
broke out into a titter. 

Jast then the study door opened, and out 
came the Esrl—blandness judiciously mingled 
with dignity. 

The school children fell back on either side, 
and Lord Chester walked between thoir ranks, 
Sorc auh tte lofty cordiality alternately to the 

an 

*A merry Christmas to you all—giad to meet 

once ageia undcr this (was going to cay 

table roof—reflected that it was his own, so 
stopped himeelt) ander this roof ofours. I learn 
with satisfaction that your worthy teachers are 
able to give a very tolerable report of your con: 
duct during-the past year ; and I hope—Heaven 
bless my soul ! what's that?” as be put bis uo- 
wary foot on a half-equashed orange, and nearly 
mearured his length on the floor, ‘‘ er—er—as I 
was saylog "—by this time mcat of the children 
were burating with laughter, and many of them 
had stuffed their handkerchiefs foto their mouths, 
which looked like white taile hanging from crim- 
son discs. Bee was sitting down on a rug with 
her head on her isp, swaying to and fro, and May 
had hidden hers on Ruby's shoulder—"I hope 
that in the years to come, as you grow up Into 
men and women, your conduct may be marked 
with the same apd and decoram which have 
distinguished them up to the present time.” 
. It was an unfortanate conclusion, for the 
children, who were nearly suffering from a fit of 
apoplexy, exploded into a roar of laughter, which 
grew into strength because of their mighty efforts 
to suppress It. 

The Earl frowned, and put up his eye-glasses 
as if to find out the cause of this disgraceful ex- 
hibition, whilat the Countess looked appealingly 


at her son, who was biting his moustaches in | 


silent amusement. 

He a his shoulders. 

Clementina turned her back, and in deepair 
Lady Chester tapped Raby energetically on the 
shoulder. 

** Make them sing something, anything, only 
stop this, for Heaven's sake, or the Karl won't 
let them have a le thing.” 

Raby rose, « g off little May, who still 
clung to her, and pushing back her hair, she safd, 
{In a loud, clear voice — 

“Lady Chester wishes you to sing over again 
the hymna you were singing ‘on the terrace, ‘ Ounce 
in David's Royal City.’ ”’ 

She gave the first line, As ib rang softly and 
melodiously through the vast hall, the effect was 
fnstantaneous, the children recovered themselves 
at once, and joined in with all their hearts. Led 
in perfect tune and time by a voice which never 
faltered, they reached the end without a mishap, 
and Raby knelt down again witha beating heart, 
as ae Countess whispered, {n fervent grati- 
tu -— 

* You have saved the situation.” 

“Bravo!” sald a voice she was very glad to 
hear, “you are the only one amongst ue who 
had any pluck at all. Can't I of any 
service }"’ 


“Thaok you,” she answered, very quietly, 
" the difficulty wes in bringing it here—the reat 
I think I can manage by myseif.” 

“ Marston bas got a beap of things ander his 
arm, Why shouldn’t I be as useful as he?” 

* As you like—Iit Is nothing to me!” and she 
held up a number of cloaks to Lady Chester with 


glance of inquiry. 
“ Give them yourself ; you know all about {t,” 
was the hasty answer. 

She walked towards the first class, Harold 
following, partly out of perversity. When she 
turned round to fetch a fresh supply, ehe found 
him standing beiind her with the number she 
wan 


ted. 

“ Am I not useful?” he asked, with a emiis. 
“Yes ; bub I don’t wish to trouble Lady 
Clementina wants the jackets for the boys.” 
ra Rpt Suncatgpad ended tee qoall 
When it was al! over, and even last orange 





given away, the children stood still on the gravel 
sweep outside, and gave three cheere for Lord 
and Lady Chester. 

“Hip, hip, hurrah!" resounded through the 
frosty air, with all the strength that healthy 
lunge and hearty wishes could give It. Then the 
heavy doors shut out the wintry sky, and every- 
one gathered shiveriogly round the fire before 
hurrying away to dress for the evening. 


(To be continued.) 








HER FATHER’S SECRETARY. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ropext Danx turned and faced his young wife 
with a darkening brow, 

“I refuse to believe in Giadys’ guilt!” he 
eafd, huskily. 

A snesr curled Gwen's white lips. 

* Perhaps you can expisin how she came to be 
in the tower that night,’’ she said sharply. “ Not 
one of the servants knows how she gained an 
entrance there.” 

“TI cannot tell—I can form no idea,” he said, 
eadly. 

“What brought ber to The Mount !"’ Gwen 
went on, excitedly. 

Rapert bowed his troubled face on hie hands, 
and uttered a deep sigh that was almost a groan. 

‘She crépt foto the house likes thief in the 
night, intent upon revenge upon you and me!” 
pursued Gwen, shriily, “She came there to carry 
out the most diabolical scheme that ever entered 
& woman’s brain—to burn the roof down over 
our heads, and—she eucceeded !” 

**T have faith that she will be able to explain 
satisfactcrily what brought her to The Mount,” 
he answered, slowly. “She knows as little about 
the origin of the fire as you or I.” 

** It is not often a man champions the cause of 
an avowed foe,’ cried Gwen, in exasperation. 

‘Iam pained to hear you express youreelf in 
that manner,” returned Rupert, sternly, “-Giadys 
has too noble and tender a heart te be a fee to a 
cruel enemy, even if she had one.” 

“To is a great pity that you freed yourself 
from her if you held her in such an eralted 
opinion,” cried Gwen, trembling with suppressed 
rage. 

"T own that I regretted the action almoat im 
mediately,” retorted Rupert, bitterly, “It was 
the one terrible mistake of my life.” 

But as soon a3 the words were spoken, and he 
noted the paia they Inflicted upon Gwen, he re- 
gcetted having uttered them. 

* Forgive me,” he sald, hoarsely, “ You forced 
me to tell you the truth!” 

Gwen drew her slender form up to {ts full 
height and looked at him. 

* That girl came between you and me, and she 
has made life bitter enough for me,” she cried, 
“and when I see her lying here, I say to myself, 
‘It is but a just vengeance visited upon her.’ If 
she dies, I would not shed one tear of pity for 
her ; if she lives, aud is sent to aise, would 
not lift my hand to save her were it in my 

wer |” 

** Heaven forbid that you could be so heartless, 
Gwen,” cried Rupert, drawing back and looking 
at her aghast. ‘' Why, I would give every penny 
I possess fa the world to clear her fair name of 
that atrocious crime of which she, an Innocent 
girl, stands charged. I shall secure the best of 
counsel for her that money can procere, and elft 


** Your fore- 
Not one penny 


this 

“Stop!” cutin Gwen, sharply. 
warning me has forearmed me. 
of your wealth shall go to help the girl who 
deliberately attempted to burn the roof over our 


heads! You may as well understand firsb ae 
last that I have something to eay about that 
matter |” 

"T decline to discuss the effair further, and 
let this settle the argument. I shall invest my 
money as I see fit,” returned Ruperd, haughtily ; 
adding : ‘‘I shall see that little Gladys has justice 
shown her ff {t takes my last penny |!” 
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He never forgot the horrible laugh that broke 
from Gwen’s lips. 

“Then you would have very little to expend 
ere you reached your las penny,” che returned, 
“I may as well tell you a strange seeret here and 
now, which will put quite a diffe-ent face upon 
your plane of generosity. You would find it out 
goon, anyhow, and it is this: you are not the 
millionstre you take yourself to be, Rapert 
Dane!” 

He looked at her as thovgh he thought she 
re suddenly lost her reason, but youchsafed no 
reply. 

“ Have you no recollection what transpired at 
yews bedside the hour after you were brought 
ome from the fire }” 

“No,” he sald, wonderingly. “The oplates 
given to me made me unconscious.” 

“Then I will proceed to enlighten you, and as 
briefly as possible,” said Gwen, contiauing : 
“You took oplates, as you say, bub imstead of 
making you unconscious, you were delirious, de- 
claring over and over again that your last hour 
had come, that you knew you were dying. You 
knew my father to be a lawyer, and begged him 
to draw up papers then and there, deeding every- 
thing you possessed—to me! This was accord- 
ingly done, and you eagerly signed the documenta. 
Thus the affair now stands—you have nob 
penny in the world—J, your wife, own all. If I 
choose to turn you from the house, you would 
go into the street—a beggar! Yon can rave, 
call {t a conspiracy, do what you will, the facb 
remains the same.” 

Rupert had turned suddenly and faced her with 
an expression on bis face that fairly electrified 
her, it was #0 terrible, 

* Tf lt is indeed true that you, have inveigled 
me into so dastardly sacheme, taking advantege 
of my condition, I say this : that in this hour I 
leave the honee, leave you, leave everything, and 
‘go out into the street what you have made me— 
a beggar! From this hour I shall oever look 
upon your face again. I have known before all 
the privations of poverty, and they taught me 
how to battle manfully with the world; that 
knowledge wili serve me well now. I can work 
for my daily bread—I have no fear of toll, thank 
Heaven!” 

“ You—you would nobt—you could not leave 
me, Think what the world would say!” gasped 
Gwen, 

“You would bavemy wealth to compensate 
you,” he replied, with a bitter laugh. 

‘* Listen, Ruaperd,” sobbed Gwen, creeping up 
tohim, and laying her trembling hand on his 
arm ;.“‘ promise me you will abaudon your In- 
tention of lending aid to Gladys—my foe—and I 
will sigan everything back to you—every. penny, 
Rupert. Let her go to prison for burning down 
The Mount. Waabt is that to us }” 

“Tt is just this to me,” crled Rupert Dane, 
boarsely, ‘if my Hfe was the price asked to save 
Gladys, and prove her innocence, I would give 
it, being thankfol that it was in my power to do 
so, Can you think, then, that I would make any 
such arrangement as the one you stipulate. 
No—a thousand times no |” 

"Then it ie because you love Gladys yet—in 
spite of all,” screamed Gwen, ‘Ia 1b not so? 
Answer me—TI havea right to know—you owe ib 
to me!” 

** You shall know the truth, Gwen, sincs you 
ask [, he said. “Although wedded to you, 
every throb of my heart goes ond to Gladys! I 
have fought the greatest battles with myself that 
man ever fought, to overcome, to—-to root it 
from my soul, but to no purpose, I have been 
true and faithful to you, and I shall ever be 
true, but now that you know the exact state of 
my heart, you wil nob regret my golng. I 
shall——-” ; 

The sentence was never finished, the new 
vuree whom the dcctor had sent coming into 
the apartment. 

"Come into my boudoir; we will talk the 
matter over there,” said Gwen, excitedly, “ You 
musb—you shall.” 

Rather than make a scene, Rapert permitted 
Gwen to take him from the room; but she 


looked back at the white face lying against the 


ow. 
His lips moved, but from them came no sound, 
The glance Gwen cast back ai Gladys was one 
of malignant hate. 
“She will not live until to-morrow,” was the 
t that flashed through her brain. 
But as for Gladys hereelf, who shail picture how 
the seene which we have just described affected 
her? She was not unconscious, ae both Gwen 
and Ra had supposed. 
The -closed eyes, #0 nearly veiled by the 
long, sweeping lashes, beheld them distinctly 
even fn the dim light, and she heard clearly every 
word that had been uttered, 
No words ean portray the agony that the girl 
had endured when the officers had entered the 
room and she learned their cruel mission, 
She tried with superhuman efforts to shake off 
ihe let that had stolen over her, benumbing 
every ty. 
The blood in her velnassemed turned to Ice 
and to rest heavy as lead around her heart. 
Was it a trance theb had enfolded her in its 
icy clasp ? 
She tried to cry ont, to move ; but not ons 
pulse-beat answered her frantic efforts. She 
could not even lift her heavy eyelids if her life 
had been ab steke. 
Was she dying! sho wondered. 
Ob, Heaven ! oh, guardian angels who watched 
over her, how she prayed to them! How she 
besought Heaven, as she Jay so allently there, for 
wore to move hand or foot or utter one 
Ww 
Was she dying, and she so young and life so 
sweet ? 
The charge which the officers brought sgaiust 
her, of burning The Mount, filled her very soul 
once yoy oly Surely they ns oer 
drag off to prison for it! Gwen, the ty 
one, would interfere and save her. 
But when she heard the conversation a litle 
later between Gwen and Rupert, and heard Gwen 
so openly and daringly accuse her, all hope died 
in her despeiring bosom, Ah! would an angry, 
outraged Heaven ever find pardon for Gwen } 
The only balm that fell upon her heart was 
the wonderfal knowledge shat Rupert did not 
abhor her, as Gwen had always led her to believe, 
and the knowledge that he regretted having 
parted from her brought with it more pain than 
pleasure, for Rupert was another's now, and ib 
was asin In the sight of Heaven to allow one 
tender thought to rest an‘instant in her heart for 
*, whom another vee claimed, 52 ae 
wen’s treachery to filled with the 
keenest diamay. Ah! how different she would 
have been! She world never have taken such 
dastardly advantage of him to get him Into her 
wer, Sbe would rather have given him a dozen 
ortunes, if she had had them, than take one 
from him. If she died; he would never know 
that; but what did it matter now? 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


Tux people of the village were greatly startled 
when the uews was spread broadcast that it wae 
Giadys who had been taken from The Mount 
when it was wrapped in a winding sheet of 
flame ; bot the consternation ran still higher 
when the story leaked ott that Gladys had been 
Rupert’s bride, and that they had parted on their 
wedding-day ; that she had come to The Mount 
on that fatal night an unbidden guest whom no 
one eaw enter ; and the shook their heads 
when poor Gladys’ arrest f » charged with 
arson, so quickly on the heels of it, 

Those who remembered her from her baby- 
hood up as a shy, timid, flaxed-haired child, and 
atill later, a sweet and modest young girl, were 
emphatic in their bellef that she had never set 
"Sat the fle seandal bis are 

t the idis “mongers who are always 
ready to believe any {11 they may hear of a lovely, 
defenceless woman, told each other that the 
proving of her guflb was only a question cf time, 
as It was a plain case that jealousy most Intense 





noticed, when*he reached the doorway, how he 


‘he tetrible deed, and that felt no pit 

thelr hearts for her. sad i: 
The news was astounding to old John Barton, 

He heard it first at the Village 
tavern, where all of his friends had congreys re; 
mh aioe ao ey discuss all the 
and especially ap 

calamity tual thepeed in their midst, ' 
& face white as marble, the old mili: 

home to his wife. 

ced to berate him soundly for 
walting, but she stopped 

saw his white fase, 

John!” she cried aghast, “ what 

1 Yow look as white aso 

as anything gone amiss at the mill} 
broken, or——” : 

He cut short her queries with a deep groan as 

he sank Into the nearest sen‘. 

"Tt’s abqut—Giadys,” he sald, huekfly, ani 

the great lump that rose In his throat choked 

all further utterance. ; 

“ Well, what about the girl?” exclaimed his 

wife, stopping short with her dishing up of the 

soup, and looking at him with angry «yes, 

" tb of her, I say ?”* 

‘I wish to Heaven she had never left us, 

wife!” he sobbed, and tears that wore 10 

— his manhood coursed down hie rugged 


-~ 


: 
; 


ap 
te 


vate 
F iil 
iat 


“ Will you tell me what you are talking about, 
John 1” cried his wife, sharply. “ What do you 
mean by this extraordiveary acting? If i's to 
coax me to pews orig biecs (A age ee tell 
ou ® ycur new plan has falied, 
F thal neve let her crows this threshold—vever, 
I , 
T Btop !” cried the miller, hoarsely-—“ stop 
and listen to me. Heaver has taken vengeance 
upon us for what we have already done to 
Gladys. You turned the poor gli out into the 
cold world; Now ask !leaven to pardon yov ior 
what has come of it!” 

It was the first time in a lifetime that John 
Barton had eyer’ dared to speak ont bie mind 
fully, frealy, and-censoriously to his irate wile. 

No wonder she stopped short, looking askance 
at him with wide-open eyes. 

“Will you tell me what you Gre driving at, 
John?” she cried cut egain, in exasperation, 
* You would try the patience of a saint} What 
about Gladys? Has she written to you, begging 
to be taken back, the vixen }”’ 

He raised his haggard face, and the mourufv! 
expression in his eyes haunted her for many « 
long day afterward. 

“No, it ien’t a letter from little Gladys—sbe 
can’t come back to us now,” he sobbed, burying 
his face in his hands, 

* Will you stop making @ downright Idiot o! 
yourself and tell me what you are snivell!cg 
about!” cried the irate woman, “ Ie—ts the 
girl—dead ?” 

He shook his head, and by degrees she drew 
the whole story from him, and when he had 
finished she was mute with dismay, 

“Tf you hadn’s turned her out-o’. doors on that 
cold wioter night all that wouldn't ‘ 

,* be groaned. 

“Tm not sorry I did it,” declared the miller’s 
wife, angrily. "She drove me to ft, didnt 
she} ” 


bfent and be rea 
little with the girl,” he sob © Gladys wasn't 
a bad girl.” 

“She was like her aiother—a mad will-’o-the 
wisp,” declared the miller’s wife, sveking ‘ 
defend her action in some manner, 

© Don't eay that, Marfa,” he erled. “* ( iacyt 
was no will-o’-the. I feel that I am re 
sponeibls for all that happened, Maria,” he 
groaned, rising hastily from bis chalr and pacing 
excitedly up and down the meagre little room. 
“Tt seems only yesterday since the night ber 
poor young mother died. You remember her, 
Maria, You wasn’t very kind to poor little 
Gladys’ young mother, for you woulda’t !e> ber 
come in. You kept her on the doorstep with her 


“You might ‘a’ been more 





had taken possession of her and prompted her to 


little baby in her. arms. I told you the, 
Karin, she didn’t look well.” P 
“What is the use of bringing all thal up 
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now?” routtered the miller’s wife. “We will 


WEF Tals gp taielad you'el wiee happened that 
night,” he sald, steraly. 

“She called to me piteously, and instead of 
bringiog her In, | went out to her. Would to 
Heaven ft had to be done over again! My con- 
solence staites me even now when I think of how 
I went out to her and sat beside her on thecold 


doorstep. 

“5 Daar old brother Jobo,’ she sobbed, lifting 
her poor wan face to my rugged one, ‘I will not 
come in if your wife doesn’t want me; I do not 
want to make trouble between you and her—ah, 
no; Heaven forbid! Bat I have come @ long 
way to see you, John. I—I came because the 
doctors told me I couldn’t live, and I couldn't 


die without cesing you. 

"*T_J have brought you « precious charge, 
brother John,’ she went on; “you must not 
refase to accep ib, for she will have no other 
relative than you T am gone,’ and she drew 
from her shawl a tiny little babe, and laid the 
tender wee thing in my great strong arms, 

*' Promise me you will look after her when I 
am gone, brother John,’ she whiepered, ‘and it 
will make death easier for me to contemplate,’ 

“en do it,’ T answered. ayy alapaas tg 
see the great tear- standing fn 9 pretty, 
wistful blue eyes o’ hers. ‘ You know I'd look 
after the child {f anything were to happen to you, 
Alicia,” I ssid. 

“*You will have to plead with Marla to be 
good to my poor little Innocent babe,’ she 
sobbed; ‘and as you deal with her so may 
Heaven deal with you. Tell Maria that is my 
dying message to her. Ah, my poor little child ! 
how bard it will be for to walk through life 
without a mobher’s and wa care, 
the path ts so and so weary for a young 
girl iad 

“There’s no need to bring ap all that now 
after all these years,” muttered the milier’s 
wife, buskily, wiping a suspiclous moisture from 
the corners of her eyes with lier gingham apron. 

“I want to remind you how poorly we kept 
our trust, Maria,” he gaid, slowly. " You were 
not kind to Alicia's little child, and, Heaven help 
me, I blame myself that I “lowed you to wreak 
os ae temper on the girl's defencelese 

For cnce in her Iife the miller’s wife was taken 
00 praia the surprive to find her ton 
and for the first. time something like fear 
break furough the exbesasin Of long youre and 

au on and 
speak his own mind at last. . 

¥ ask pardon from Heaven that I allowed you 
to do ax you did to Alicia’s helpless little child,” 
he continued, his wrath rising higher and higher 
with every word. ‘ Your turning her out into 
the storm on that bitter cold winter night was 
the last act in the list of your eruelties to her, 
sad I say {tis on your head—the trouble she fs 
now in.” ee ere: 

Oh, if it were to be done.over s John,” 
she sobbed, ‘'1'd do diflerent—I'd be.a mother 
to poor Gladys, It breaks my heart to hear of 
ret lying there so fll, and she under arrest at 


“Wonld to Heaven that she would die just 
ey ey is 1” sobbed the miller. ; 
’ “She must not—she shall not die!” erled 
Maria Bartoy. ‘In the sight of Heaven, J will 
repair the mischief I have done, 1 will save her, 
and establish her fonocence of the awful crime of 
went the Ip accused, or die in making the 
pt. 
Joba Barton reached oub and her 
hard, toil-worn hand, and he Gall cor and 
kissed her aa he had nob kissed her sives the early 
days when they were firet wed, and the action 
caused Maria's t to beat with a pleasure so 
great it was almost pain. 


i Her bard face softened, and tears ran down her 


_ You are a noble woman, Maria!’ he said 
“a kinder, dearer heart than I ever knew of or 
dreamed of beats in your bosom.” ? Agzt 

cooked up and smiled at him through her 
tears. It was sweet, after all, to be In 


with her husband’s thoughts, and to hear such 
words as those from his lips, 

“No matter how dark it looks just now for 
poor little Gladys, I will eave her if it lays within 
human power, John,” she said, “ Come, get your 
hat and start. We must go to heratoncs, In 
this hour of need we must be at her bedside. In 
the hour of sickness or death, Gladys may always 
x ac) upon me, I shall eave hor, never fear, 

ohn. 


CHAPTER XL. 


THe condition of Gladys — the doctore 
the whole country round. They all agreed that 
it wag a comatose state In which she lay, and not 
death. Bat how It would end no one cared to 
predict, and those who saw the officer pace the 
corridor before her door night and day, sald to 
eoch other, with tears of pity In their eyes, that 
Heaven would indeed be kind to let the girl die 
rather than face the fate before her, 

While they watched in silence over Gladys, 
stormy scenes were taking place in another part 
of the house between Rupert and Gwen. 

He had been proof against all her entreaties to 
remain, and {b completely unnerved Gwen to see 
the servants go steadily on with the packing of 
his effects, 

Mr. Melville and his handsome young son-in- 
law held a and bitter Interview, and Gwen's 
mother added her tears and entreaties to those of 
her daughter In endeavouring to recall the mis- 
chief that had been done, but all to no purpose, 

was firm in his resolve to leave Gwen, 

pest ate the world—a beggar, aa she had 

he manner in which he had been duped and 

led Into signing his entire wealth over to Gwen 

seemed {nexcusable to him, and he told the 

family fn very plain language just what he 

thought of a wife and a lawyer who would con- 

nive to take advantage of a man lying ill and 

delirfous In permitting him to sign such a docu- 
ment, 


When entreaties failed to move him, Gwen 


resorted to hysterical tears. 

“What would the world think, Rupert, if you 
left me }” she cried, flinging herself at his feed 
and clinging to him wildly. “I would die of 
shame. You must spare me. Stay, only stay, 
and J will algn back every penny to you to do 
as you plese with. You—you can spend every 
ama of ft on that woman’s trial if you like. 

ou say you would remain if I signed it back, 
and now, Rupert, I hold you to your promise,” 
ehe sobbed, frantleally. 

Her grief was so intense that Rupert was 
trou as to what the outcome would be if he 
followed out thé plan that he had mapped ont 
for himaelf. 


At last, very reluctantly, Rupert aliowed her 
to have her own way, and, true to her promise, 
despite her father’s secret advice, Gwen signed 
‘back to her husband all his posseesions again, 

Mr. Melville’s wrath knew no bounds, and he 
end his daughter had a bitter quarrel over the 
matter that night, 

“In one moment you have overthrown the 
sharpest scheme that I ever planned and carried 
out successfully,” he cried, “I have told you 
repeatedly that when a husband's love is on the 
wane ® woman's only chance of keeping him from 
deserting her altogether is to get his property 
under her control, Then she has the reinsin her 
own hands, and can curb him.at will,” he added, 


nly. 
** But you did not tell me that Rupert would 
leave me if I did it,” sald Gwen with a miserable 


Uttle sob, 

“ Wall, what if he had done so!” retorted the 
lawyer, sharply, “ Wouldn’t you have had 
nearly a million of money to recompense 

ou? What more do you women want, any- 

w ? ” 

* All the money in the world would not recom- 


pense me for the loss of Rupert, ” she sald ; 
adding, slowly, “Aod f pour pln been the 
means of sending him me I should have 








hated for ever, were you twenty times over 
my father.” ‘ 








"Do any great favour for @ woman, In her 
interest, instead of her husband’s, and she 
will turn about and despise you for ft every 
time,” returned the lawyer, “Bat I wash my 
hands of the whole affair,” he went on, “and 
whatever comes of [tb you have yourself to thank 
for giving him the opportunity. of deserting you 
if he feels eo Inclined, Remember, you would 
always have been sure of him if you had the 
money—he wouldn't have gone far, I can tell 
you.” 

** Rupert is diferent from most men, papa,’ 
ersisted Gwen, ‘‘and you ought to kuow It, 
‘nding himeelf euddenly poor, his pride would 

have sent him away from melf nothing elee.” 

** Well, you have signed it back again, so 
there’s the end of the matter,” declared Mr. 
Melville, “I can only add that I hope you will 
never regret lt, I shell watch narrowly what he 
does, now that power bas been restored to him,” 

Mr, Melville wea not surprised to learn that 
Ropert’s first action was to retain the services of 
the most eminent doctors in the country to com- 
ang their skill In the attempt to save Gladya’ 

ize, 

When the fifth day had passed, and there was 
no change in the girl’s condition, the doctors had 
but one reply as to wha her fate would probably 
be--she would elnk quiatly into that deep sleep 
that knows no awakening, and they hoped from 
the bottom of their hearte that this would be 
the case, 

Bat in thiethey were doomed to disappciot 
ment, On the morning of the sixth day the 
spell was broken and the life-blood drifted slowly 
back through the ice-cold veins. The council of 
wise doctors shook their heads in solemu awe, 
and whispered that 1b was—life! 

The nurse who stood near them uttered a fer- 
vent *‘ Thank Heaven |" 

“The gread glad tidings were received with 
fervent thankfulness by Joho Barton aud his wife. 
Mrs, Dane laid her head on her son’s breast and 
wept in silence when she heard of {t, and Rupert 
~—how shall we portray what his feelings were? 
—he looked up at the white clouds in the blue 
sky through the open wiadow and silently 
thanked Heaven for granting the prayer he had 
been petitioniog ever since the fatal night of the 
fire—that poor little Gladys’ young life would be 
apared., 

Mr, Meiville and his wife and Gwen heard ft In 
utter silence, and no one dreamed, save Rapert, 
that they would rather have heard of her death. 

The villege folk watched the case with breath- 
less anxiety, realising that 1 wonld be only a 
question of a short time now ere the girl would 
be removed to the county gsol, there to await her 
trial for the burning of The Mount. 

So great was the excitement that the officials 
were compelled to accomplish the removal by 
night in order to avoid the excited crowds, 

It was a trying time to Rupert Dane. Those 
days seemed to have absorbed all the brightness 
from his bonny, handsome face and left it won- 
derfally grave and pale, and many a eilver thread 
found ite way among the fair locks clustering 
over his broad brow. 

He had engaged the services of one of the mozd 
eloquent lawyers that money could procure ; but 
the gentleman had told him candidly that it was 
his opinion that nothing cou'd save the girl, for 
the evidence sgainst her was woven into a strong 
chain of circumstantial evidence which pointed 
to her guilt. 

The maost pitiful circumstance that ever could 
have occured had happened to poor Gladys—she 
had lost her mind compietely. Up tothe day of her 
marriage with Rupert and the evening which had 
followed when she had been co bitterly jealous of 
her busband of a few hours trying over new duets 
at the plano with Gwen, and how she had haur- 
rledly left the room, going ont into the grounds 
to sob her heart out under the pleying trees, she 
remembered well, but from that fatal moment 
everything wae a blank to her. 

How she came to be In the tower of The Mount, 
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heart of stone to have heard her murmur the 
name of her young husband, and seen her hold 
out her arms to Rapert as he stood by her 
bedaide, 

Then she looked round in bewilderment at the 
strange faces and strange surroundings about 


her, 

Ib fell to the lot of Rupert’s mother to break 
by degrees the whole story to Gladys ; that she 
was no longer Rapert’s wife ; that Gwen was in 
her place, and all the events just as the good 
woman knew them up to that hour. 

Poor Gladys’ sgony knew no bounds, and her 
horror upon — that she was under arrest 
Jarl arn burning of The Mount was heart- 
ren 

Tae girl grasped Mrs, Dane’s hand and begged 
her to believe her when she said before Heaven 
and her angel mother that she felt quite sure 
in her own heart that she could never have 
done it, 

** You think you did not do it,” sobbed the 
dear old lady, her poor old heart fairly wrung 
with grief for Gladys, “bub you are not quite 
sure, i Ab, Gladye, how much those words 
mean 


‘You say the evidence is all against me,” 
whispered Giadye, looking up at her with qin 
dilated eyes, 

Rupert's mother nodded dumbly. 

“ And do the people—the village folk, I mean, 
who bave known me all my life—do they think 
me guilty?” she asked, breathlessly. 

" Ab, Gladys, child, how can I answer you?” 
cried Mre, Dane, distreseedly. ** You are break- 
ing my heart.” 

“You must answer me by telling me the 
truth,” said Gladys, in a low voice, adding: 
“Do ay wank tae in?” 


Mrs, Dane, “ most 
a thst 


a hehe sans would they do with me if they 
felt eure that I was guilty!” Gladys asked. 

There was the same low intensity in her voice 
as she breathlessly awalted the answer. 

Tt was a moment before Mrs. Dane could com- 
mand her tremulous voice to speak, and then the 
AD SERED SS EEG Cee ere 
them. 

She took Gladys’ cold Hitle hands In one of 
here and laid the other trembling one on the 
girl’s fatr bowed head, 

“ If—they—believe you guilty—they will send 
you to—to—prison, Gladys!” ahe said, 

(70 be continued.) 
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Tus time comes when a man should cease pre- 
lusory gymnastic, stand up, put a violence vpon 
hia will, and, for better or worse, begia the busi- 
ness of creation. 

Green garnets are more valuable than 
diamonds because they are so exceedingly rare. 
They are of an unsurpassed rich shade far beyond 
that of an emerald, and are very brilliant. On 
the other hand, red ts are so common that 
they cost next to nothing, 

Tus Confectioners’ and Grocers’ Exhibitions, 
ab the Agricultural Hall, London. A pleasant 
feature of the above was provided aa the 
tasting samples which the varlous exhibitors 
freely offered to all comers. Visitors were thus 
enabled not only to view the many attractive and 
useful articles on the different stalls, but to try 
for themselves the excellenca of jellies, — 
meat extracts and the like, Oae of the stalls 
which cams in for a fall ahare of appreciation in 
this respect was that of Messrs. Gao, 

Dale & Co., Limited ; the tablet and 


jellies, as well as the soupe, essences, lozenges, 
4a, of this firm being highly praised. 


“THR HUMAN Fog Its and Presar- 

_— A a poe es 
perfiuous Hair Ro asenk starcpe, 
from Dr. i Ha, Pe, 








Lynne ie there, his fzce very white. He comes 
to meet me and draws me inside, but he does not 
attempt to embrace me, though his eyes are dark 
— love, and I hold myself away from him, for 

and pure woman stands between us, and 
i om he will respect himself and me in honour 
0 

“T have come,” I say, hurriedly, ‘ What is 

it ms wish to sey +” 

sald on words this morning which I 
should | like you to explain. You spoke of some 
mistake,” he says, and his voice does not sound 
like bis own. 

“] know not if ft be wise to attempt an ex- 
a: now,” Ireturn. ‘' We are parted, you 


es whose oe he asks, passionately. 
“ Madoline, tell me. Let me have the know- 
ledge that you once cared for me if {t was so, 
ObT how you have made me suffer, and for no 
cot ; oly I i og I 

know it now!” I cry. “It 

was all a mistake, Listen!” and quickly and 
with a vehement passion which I cant stifle, I 
tell him of my yy madly stupid, error. 

“Madoline!"” he whispers, putting out his 
hand to me as we face one ano in the grey 
light of winter’s dusk. “And for that we are 
parted. Ob! my love, my love! how could 

ou!” 

- A great dizziness has been coming over me all 
the time I have been talking, and when “be cries 
out a0 I put up my hand as though he had given 
me a blow on the head. 

** Don’t, Lynne,” I almost shriek, “I have 

to suffer now,” and ther I fall back 
ss in his orms. . a 

Three years ago! Three long weary years 
siuce I stood at my window watching for the 
coming of my bridegroom, and eaw him killed at 
the ford. 

Three years of seeking after forgetfulness since 
that fMllness which bid fair to take my life, for 
when Lynne bore me into the house and m 
aunt sought to restore me to consciousness, 
awoke only to rave of lost love, and George 
Grahaw’s death. 

I went away from EF when I was 
nounced convalescent, and travelled from 
to place; and now, after three years, I have come 
back to my native land. 

It is summer-time, and the air is balmy and 
soft with a faint low murmur in it, and scented 
with the sweet ecent of summer flowers. 

comes Into the room as I stand here 

ome gd act my pride and ita biter 

ment, and languidly. Shall I ever 

orget the rash of passionate joy that thrilis me, 

the gladness that seems half. when I behold 

Lynne standing in the sunlight that floods 

through the window, with outetretched bands 
and pleading eyes | 

Without question I go to him. Something 
tells me that be le Pa He would never come 
to me were it not so, 

He holds me to him tenderly and in silence 
for some minuter, Then I draw back as I look 
up Into the face that, like my own, has grown 
sadder and ver in these years, and say,-— 

“ Your ” 

"Ie dead, She died of consumption a year 
ego,” he _— and I feel no jealousy now of that 


*T icv ilen oll the more for the tender rever- 
ence and sorrow in his voice as he speaks. 

We stand talking. I cannot say how long. 
porta mae dyad ade Ape you There is so much to 
explain—so many years of separation to make up 
saan But after a time I say that we must go to 


“Have you quite a me, Lynne!” I 
ask, and we turn away from the sunny window. 
you, darling? Yes!” he returns, 
drawing me to bimeelf once more, and once more 
kissing me as he holds me in hfs arms. 





[THE END.] 


Distinguished everywhere forDelicacy 
of Flavour, Superior Quality, and 
Nutritive ve Specially grate- 
ful and comforting to the nervous 
and dyspeptic. Sold in }-lb. and 4-Ib. 
packets and 1-ib. tins, JAMES 
PPS CO., Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 
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FAOCETIZ. 


Youre Ssanrsuins: ‘I say, dad, what is 
martial law?” Old Sharpshins (with » grow)) : 
 Ma-sball law Is the rule a married man lives 
under when his wife’s mother lives with him," 


Srupext: “How would you advise me to go 
about collecting » brary?” Professor: “ Well, 
I'll tell you bow I managed it. When I was 
young 1 boughd books and lent them. Now I 
borrow books and keep them.” 

Rector (short-sighted): ‘“ Well, Richard, hard 
ab work,eh? Let me see, you are Richard, aren't 


‘ you?” Labourer: “No, sir, Ol be John, sir. 


You ’ad the pleasure o’ buryin’ R'chard la:t week, 
you remember, sir,’ 

“Wat would ycu say to some good, steady 
work?” asked the kind woman, “ > would 
I say to some work!” repeated Perry Patettic. 
“ Missus ib would be impossible for me to repeat 
to a lady what I would say to ft.” 


Very sTOUT LADY (watching the lione being 
fed): "’ Pears to me, mister, that ain't a very 
big plece o” mead for sech a animal.” 
Attendant (with most stupendous show of polite- 
ness): ‘I s’pose it does seem like a little meat to 
to you, ma’am, but it’s enough for the lion.” 

" Wauice is one of the slowest things on earth ?” 
asked a school inspector of a boy the other day. 
“Influenza,” remarked the bey. “Influenza!” 
said the inspector, “how do you make that 
out!” “Because it is ao easily caught,” promptly 
answered the boy. 

Monwysacas (sternly): “James, after this 
pleaee uncork all the bottles in my presence, i 
notice that when you draw the corks in the 
pantry, the wine ls extremely déoolleci¢.” James 
(che butler): “Extremely ¢éoolleté, sir!” 
mer ers : “Yes, James; very low in the 
ne ‘ng 

Mrs, Wry, proudly walking out of the bed- 
room: “ Well, Percy, how do you like bloomers 1” 
Mr, Wyly : “ Ob, do very well; but, dear 
me, how much older than usual they make you 
ook.” On the epmnas, fe anead package, in- 
ended for the far-awsy heathen, wae forwarded 
from the Wylys’ home, 

He: “I wonder what the meaning of that 
pictureis! The youth and the maiden arein s 
tender attitude.’ She: ''Ob, don’t you see? 
He has just asked her to marry him, and she is 
accepting him. How sweet! What does the 
artlat the pleture?” He (lookin, about): 
5° he I wee 1 It’s written on a card at the bottom, 


Foopy: “ Talking about the intellectual de- 
velopment of the lower animal world, a hen 
— = in ie ucing a Say upon 

oken or upon at as per- 
severingly as upon a lot of fresh-lsid eggs. What 
do you call that. reason or Instincts?” Duddy: 


“Persons who keep hens consider it pure obsti-. 
acy.” 


‘THat young man of yours,” sald the observ- 
ing parent, as his daughter came down to 
breakfast, ‘‘eshould apply for a job in a curi- 
oelty show.” “Why, father,” exclaimed the 
young lady in tones of indignation, “ what do you 
mean!’’ “J noticed when I passed through the 
hall late last night,” amewered the old man, 
“thathe bad two heads upon his shoulders.” 

“ Wert,” said the im , “you want 
& position as Povey sag an yeni Have you 
ever had any experience in this business?” 
No,” the applicant replied ; “ but I’ve boarded 
around and eaten ab restaurante so long that I 
know I'd be a 


ship medal.” “ What's the matter with him!” 
asked the diver. ‘ Why,’’ sald the conductor, 
“‘be's so proud of that six-monbhs’-cld boy of his 
tha) he inelated on paying full fare for him,” 





A MaN came into an editor’s room with a large | 


FatTuer ‘to Tommy, who was practkiog draw- 


roll of manurcript under his arm, and said, very | ing at school): “Now, Tommy, go and draw the 

politely : "I bave a trifle here about the beauti- | form of a train.” Tommy returns with a nice 

ful sunset yeaterday, which was daebed off by a | drawing of the engine, “ Bat why nod draw the 
c 


friend of mine, which I would like Inzerted if you | 
have room.” ‘'Pienty of room, Just insert it 
yourself,” replied the editor, gently pushing the 
Waetepsper-basked towards him, 

A GENTLEMAN was walking down Pall Mall 
when he saw « boy place a large apple on some 
steps and then retire some distance awsy, The 
gentleman went up to him and said: ‘‘My boy, | 
do yu koow that you are doing very wrong in 
placing that apple on these steps? Some poor 


boy might be tempted to steal it.” ‘That's | 
what I want him to do,” said Tommy, “ Why!” | 
Why,” eaid Tommy, | 


asked the gentleman. 


“I've hollowed the inside and filled it full of 
mustard,” 


arriages !” inquired the father. ‘‘ Ah, father,” 


‘replied Tommy, “it’s not my business; the 
| epgine draws the carriages.” 
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Chafed Skin, Piles, Chap 
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d Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 
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44/- SEWING MACHINE </- 


“As aes to Her Imperial Maj the Empress Alexandra of Rusaia.” 
- HIS Machine does work wae aah bear 


machines costing higher prices. 
plated fittings. It works at great speed. It has no comp 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. No winding of bobbins. No 
trouble. No teaching. No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
blesome machines, It works fine or coarse materials equally as 
e Paid for 4s. 6d. ; two for 8s. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
rite for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
dress— 


comparison with that of other 
Entirely made of metal, with stec! and 
cation like other 


MACHINE CoO., 
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SOCIETY. 


Tus Empress Frederick is going to pay a visit 
to the Peince and Princess of W: with whom 
she will spend a few weeks at Sandringham, 


Fears are entertained about the health of the 
King of Denmark, who ie his late consort’s junior 
by onlp alittle. He was deeply attached to 
her, and placed t de upon her help 
and advice, and shock of her death will, it is 
feared; a ‘bad effect on his already some- 
what. bled health, ° eee 

Tue Qaeen is, it is announced, so pleased with 


next spring, to unveil the bronge etatue of her 
Majesty which is to be erected as a memorial of 
the Diamond Jabiles—an event which the Inhabi- 
tants of Guernsey celebrated right royally. 


Tex Prince of Wales will be nomiuated on 
December 7th for re-election for the twenty-fifth 
consecutive year as Most Worshipful Grand 
Master of Freemasons under the Eaglish Constitu- 
tion, On the previous evening in Grand Mark 
Lodge His Royal Highness will be nominated for 
the fourteenth consecutive year for election aa 
Grand Master of Mark Masons, 


At twelve o'clock every night the Monteros, 
who watch over the sleeping King of Spain, issue 
through secret panels in the walls of the palace 
and take up thelr etatlons, each royal personage 
having at least one of these men to guard him or 
her through the night. The men are clad in 
mail, and wear felt shoes, and a body of them 
promenade the corridors regulariy until 730 In 
the morning. When the roye! family is awakened, 
qhe watchers disappear as silently as they came, 


Tee Queen was much interested in the visib to 
herof Priuce Christian Victor of Schleswig- Holstein, 
just back from Egypb,and looking bronzed and well, 
His Highness wae able to give her Majesty many 
interesting details of the battle of Omdurman, 
The Queen was very greatly pleased with the 
victory, but has a very great objection to hear or 
ped ny bse vw 1 ae s among the brave but 

shes, an frequently expressed 
her sorrow for them and for the ahocullty of the 
battle. 

Tue Queen will return to Windsor from Scot- 
lamd on Saturday, November 19sh, when her 
Majesty is to stay ab the Castle for a month, and 
is then going to Osborne until the begiuniag of 
February. The Queen will go abroad for six 
weeks at the beginning of March, and her Majesty 
contemplates another visit to Cimfez, Ft is anti 
cipated ahat the Queen will spend a week at 
Venice and s week at Milan, Kiog Humbert 
having offered Go place both the R Palace in 
Venice and the ché:eau of Monza, near. Milan, at 
the disposal of the Queen if she visits Italy. 
Monza has the finest gardens in Lombardy, and 
an immienss and fively-wooded The 
chiteau is only s few miles from Milan, 

Tue Duke and Dachesa of Fife have been stay- 
ing for a short time at Duff House, the family 

lace {In Banffshire, before com south. The 

ake and Dachess are going to ringham next 
month, on @ visi to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales for about a fortnight, The Dake has 
seldom lived at Duff since his marrisge, but {t is 
@ very fiae place near the sea, with a beautifully 
wooded demesne, which {s intersected by the 
Deveron. The house, which is a facsimile of a 
part of the Villa Borghese, contalus a very choice 
collection of pletures and a superb library. 

Tr has been définitely settled that Prince 
Charles of Denmark is to sccomrpany his uncle, 
Prince Waldemar, on a cruise to Siam In the’ war- 
silp Fyn, so Princess Maud is to to 
England from Copenhagen with the P of 
Wales, and ft Is probable that she will spend the 
greater part of next year in this country. 
Priacess Maud will first go to Sandringham 
thea take up her residence at Appleton House. 
is probable that the Princers will recelve visits at 
Appleton from several members of the Royal 
Faully of Denmark in-the course of the winter, © 





STATISTICS. 


Tusex are 4.500.women printers in Eagland, 

THERE are forty-seven Chinese temples in 
America. 

THERE are over six hundred thousand un- 
occupied houses in Great Britain. 

THERE are ten thousand miles of overhead 
telegraph wires in London. 

Tr fs sald that the peasant of the South of 
France spends on food for a family of five an 
average of twopence a day. 

Tus Rassians are enormous eaters, feeding 
about seven or elght times during the day, an 
average of once every two hours, 





GEMS. 


—— 


We all live on far lower levels of vitality 
aad of joy than we need to do, 

Drvupcsey is as n to call ‘ont the 
treasures of the mind as harrowing and planting 
thore of the earth, 

To resist with success the frigidity of old 
age, one must combine the body, the mind, 
and the heart, To keep these in parallel 
vigour one must exercise, study and love. 

ApversiTy has ever been considered as the 
state in which 9 man the most easily becomes 
acquainted with himeclf—particularly as he fis 
in that state free from flatterers. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tapioca CaeaM.--T qo heaping tablespoonfuls 
pearl a, soaked over night in one cup of 
water. the morning add one quart of milk, 
yolks of three eggs, sugar and extract to taste, 
and a tiny piuch of ealt, Set in double boiler 
and steam, stirring often until t thickens ; then 
pour Into an earthen dish upon the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs, stirring rapidly until well 
mixed, Serve cold with cream and sugar. 

SaLaD or Lert-overs—With such a salad, 
lettuce fa rarely used. Thecold mush is cut into 
dice, as potato would be, thoroughly mixed with 
elther French or mayonnaise dressing, and allowed 
to stand in the refrigerator. It must be thoroughly 
penetrated, and this takes time, The same is 
done with the beet, or vegetable scraps of avy 
kind. They are arranged for serving in layers, 
placed with an eye to contrast of colour. One 
attractive order is mush, beet, chopped egg and 
pas, repeating as long as the material holds ont, 
and ending above with beet. Every layer is 
covered with dressing, and jast before serving, a 
few spoonfuls are added on top. 

Vara Cake,—Firet boll two eggs for twelve 
minutes ;. then lay them {n.cold water, chop 
finely one large teaspoonful of ‘parsley, and mix 
halfa teaspoonful of grated lemon rind, half a 
teaspoonfal of salt, and quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper ; take a plain round mould and rinse 
it out with cold water ; shell the eggs and cut 
them up into neat slices. Decorate the mould 
prettily with some of these slices in any device 
you like; next weg half a pound of lean veal 
into small pleces, & quarter of a pound of 
raw fat bacon ia the same manner ; fill up the 
mould with alternate layers of veal, bacon, and 
seasoning, and apy egg that may be left ; when 
it ts quite full pour fo half a gill of stock ; cover 
the top over with a plece of well-greased paper, 
and bake fn a slow oven for two hours; then 
take out and remove the paper and refill the 
mould to the top with some more etock, in which 
has been melted a 
(about half of a quarter of an ounce) ; leave till 
quite cold, siipa knife round the top edge, dip 

grap in hot water and turn out, if 
See Vaan Abie oly: tae, coke hack gues 

on leave home, slip t e . 
Jou will Bnd ft turn out quite easily the second 
time, when you want it for use. 


friendly treaty 





ttle French sheet gelatine 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tax French Government taxes every ticks 


sold by a railway » All the ratlways fp 
France are run S5 Porks Gaui, " 
A ‘MEDICAL paper says that fn railway collisions 


nearly all the who are asleep escape 
the bad effects of « and concussion, Nature’; 
own anzithetic preserving them, 


THE test depth at which éarthquakes are 
known tele is about thirty miles. It ha 
also been calculated that a heat sufficient to melt 


granite might occur at about the same depth. 


Tus Empress Frederick: has mot visited the 
Queen for along time, It is:aald that the recent 
between this country and Ger. 
many has facilitated her I Moajesty’s 
opportunities for visiting the Eoglish Court, 

Ix the reign of Edward III. all the brewers 
and bakers were women, and when men fir: 
began to engage qn Sage nye ley we 
thought so 17 were c men- 

Typswarrens are vow made for the French, 
German, Spontsh, Bohemian, Rasefev, Danieh, 
Swedish, Portuguese, and Italian Itie 
only with thé Chinese, and fts 30,000 characters, . 
that science fs powerless. The Russian is the 
most difficult of the’ languages now represented 
on the typewriter. 

THERE are some places in the world where 
women epjoy privileges that men do not share. 
At Seoul, Corea, there is a curfew law for men, 
It is obligatory for every man to return to hi: 
home when the huge bronz> bell of elty pro- 
claims It to be the hour of 


Pernars the most precious sword in existence 
is that of the Gaekwar of Baroda, Its hilt and 
belt are encrusted with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds, and it is valued at £220,000. The 
Shah of Perala a sword valued at 
£10,000. His father wore it on his: first visi 
to Europe. There are some costly swords in 
India, while both the Czar and the Sultan possess 
jewolled sabres of great price, Tae most valuable 
sword in Eagland fs the one presented by the 
E s to Lord Wolseley. The hilt is set 

th brilliante, and is valued at £2,000. 

Amonc the convenient and economical in- 
ventions that will interest. every horeeman is 4 
shoe to be attached to horses’ feet without nails. 
Many efforts have been made to uce such & 


shoe, but until this latest candidate for public 


favour made ite all devices have 
proved failures, The new shoe has, of course, 
the same general shape as that with which we 
are familiar, but is made in: two'parts, the shoe 
proper and a band that encircles the hoof sote 
where in the vicialty of that portion where the 
pails are clinched, The two sections are so fixed 
that they interlock at the heel and are held ic 
lace by a simple extending from 

the shoe up 


i 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
q meee 

Bans. Addresses are never given. 

A. G.—Apply to # polices magistrate, 

Uscenrars.— Either would be correct. 

Poitit =At the district office if there be one. 
|. D.—Not legally until there is proof of death. 

Lavanper. —Lavender Is a home-grown perfame. 

Puzzurp Reapee —Oaly 8 lawyer can advise you. 

_Fxi1z.—The coins are worth their face value only. 

T, Be+Ifhe left the kingdom he would still be Mable. 
‘Bos.—Lord Roberta was born at Cawnpore, India, 
1652. sari 

H. B.—It is not legal to marry a deceased husband’s 


Duesrmriep «You? only remedy is to leave at end of 


May.—No special meaning appears to attach to a 
sprig of purple heather. 


Sraaxcen. —You can see a newspaper directory at any 
juretuen—Dasbelad is now the most pepalous city 


of Spain. » © 
Ose mx Dirviccrrms.- Obtain legal assistance at 
should have done 


once ; you 8 long ago. 
Moraes. Taaxr.—Frozem mest is exported in 
large qus from New Zealand to Furope. . 


Asxious Motasgn.—The marrisge holds good; both 
parties covld be sharply puntahed. 

Pun.—Lord Roberts 
forces in India from 1985 to 1893. 

Kyowatt.— Powdered rice is sald to be of great 
efficacy in eheeking bleeding from cuts and bruiees. 

M. T.—Only the Otvil Service Cammaissioners can tell. 
You had better write to thelr secretary. : 
Marces.~ Engage a solicitor to make application 
through a ; expense cannot be estimated. 
Otp Rraper.—The revenues of the Olergy of the 
Church of Eogland are derived. from tithes, endow- 
ments, glebe Jandr, fees, and pew rents. : 


Is Taovpue —We should strongly advise you, for the 
pepe nriln s ggunmhans re of mind, to break 


Gixczn —' fe te elty is now a 
—" distinction. confers no phat MR pee 

Vicror1s.—H.W,& Vieteric was remmed and sunk in 
ag by ELMS. Camperdowa on June 22ad, 
Farrarot. Faryp.— The best thing to do is to stick 
to peme and your husband's advice, and 


AncvumesT.—Both disputants were right, and 
wrong, inasmuch as it is the eustom of some horses 
lie down while sleeping, and others sleep standing. 
Rsiayonny Mae a cove headache, bs & cup 
8 in which two or three ha 

rong 0 slices of lemon have 


was commander-in-chicf of the. 


2 se f 


Lonasa.—The lodger is liable for the rent of his rooms 
du his absence on holiday, unless there is an agree- 
ment to the contrary. 


Trovatep Onz eran, Sarre ane tebe Ga wey 
jagé is not Hable to he takea in 


posseesion before marri: 
satisfaction of the husband's debts. 
Rep Hanns —Mtx well together 
glycerine, and lemon jaies; rub in 
keep the hands fn beautiful condition, 
Jan's DARtina —Standard wage 
wa lh alent tt eine ces receive 
aa above it as any employer is willing 
C. G.—Varnishes for wood 
but it could be painted, successive 
given and as much time as possible allowed for drying. 


Loran Supjscr.—-The Queen. must still sign the 
warrant for the shooting of a soldier for treason or other 
capital erime dealt with by a court-martial. 

8. A. T.—S8prinkle well with table aslt, moisten with 
boiling water ; let tt stand a few minutes; then pour 
over botling water until the stains disappear. 

Porry.—Take apiece of clotb, and rnb 
the side of it on paint i ee otnar: 
cloth is at part of the inside of the coat alirt will 


Menriis.—Smoke rises straight up in a rarified 
stmosphero, and tnvarlably indicates good weather 
hangs low, on the other hand, in a damp atmosphere, 
fortells the near approach of rain, 

battle of the Alma the French were 
the first to engage the Russians, and it was te save the- 
French from what acemed tm a that Lord 


ae, 


Ur ro Darz.—Bituations such as you mention are 
obtained by approaching 


ae public men on behalf 
8. A—Send 4 stamp to Government Emi- 
grants’ Information Oftee, 31, Broadway, London, 
8.W., for South African handbook, which will be for- 
warded, and contains all the information you desire. 


Os stpxp.—It is a peculiar fact that with most men 
the growth of hair is on one side of the face than 
the other. It is that hair always growe more 
quickly on that side on which we are stronger. 


Youro Maw.—Your plan. wonld ve to apply te 


the offices of one of the g companies, ‘stating your 
desire and qualifications, and ascertain whether there 
is any vacancy. 


Dr mong ng ong te ge wad Sere td re 
ie ar uv 

Character, the one who is dismissed "not proven” 

remains under suspicion of being as criminal as charge 


Patt. cyclone ie defined az a violent storm, cf:en 
ot vast extent, characterised by high winds, rotating 
about a calm-centre of low atmosphere pressure. nis 
centre moves onward <fcen with a velocity of trenty 
or thirty miles an hour. 


Mrsrz —The perpendicular mine in the world 
is said to be located at Prizilrara, Bohemia. It is a lead 
mine which was begun in 1832, and fn 1880 was 3,200 
feet deep. hols ever im ‘the eartn is 


The deepest bored 
the artesian well at Potedam, 5,500 feet in depth. 
Tarest yor Famu.—The dramatic profession is much 
work hard, the season short, the rewards 


.) The stage offers 
no inducements equal to those you already possess. 


BE TRUE TO THYSELF, 
thine own sonl’s law learn to live, 


Beek 
ae 
Hi 
he 
ree 
uit 
| 


Woraizy.—A great noise in the ears usually accom- 
see deafness, and sometimes indieates permanent 
of one or both ears ; often, however, it 

is merely a symptom of declining health, and dis. 
restore the lost 


as 

as Nicholas Frog, &o. 
A. D.—Yee, there is a very decided difference bet ween 
intellect e One may possess inteilf- 
of @ order, yet not be in any way intellectual; 
it one cannot possess intellect without a hich degree 
of intelligence. Intellect has to do with the faculty of 

perception or thought. 

Magpatew.—You might take up dressmaking or 
, and could doubtless anpywentios if to 
learn these crafts without paying, but giving 
your services. Then there is stenography and type- 
writing, telegraphy, many other 
Se ee course, one would have to pay 








Despospsxt Morsarz.—Let the ebildren work with 
you. Share with them, and they with you, in all the 
occupations of the home, Talk, explain, sing. while at 
work, and there will be no lack of interest. It is only 
when the little ones are left to work alone or with other 

, on tasks which they do not comprehend, ihat 
they become listless. 

Mas. B.—A chaperom. should be a matron of oz- 

, Sactand good judment. Bhe is suppoeed to 


accompany & youn, for the eske of the propricticr. 
She be not tedd to any menial services, but is, 
at ali times, as one of the , and should mingle ju 
the festivities. It is y uecesary that she take 


reasonable good care of her charge, to see that she 
come to no harm, and she should be competent, of 
course, to instruct a young Jady in what she should or 
ehoula not do, if such should be neces sary. 


MasK.- If five ses 2 prtigy we npn of your attention: 
has not brought thegirl one hour nearer the marriage 
which t to have been in prospect from the first, 
what is the use of continuing? The girl is just wasting 
herself throwing away upom you the favour wiicn 
long ego heve bt another to gati:iactory terme ; 
we wonder this has never ocourred to yourself ; let the 
girl know your intentions, say if she fs willing tbhero 
may be s marriage before another year is cut, and wait 
to ascertain what effect that has upon the mother. 


Docnrrct Proparery.—Since you love the man £0 
well, and you believe be loves you, all.you sre.waiting 
for is au opportunity to make him w his colours. 
This is not a case of the women proposing, brt ic 
merely a matter of your h him out in a delicate 
eu ject in which he ie diffid aud backward. When 
you get bim at this pacs; you must be carefyl not to 
retreat, unless itis tabe a final ome. We cannot tel) 
_ every ttle dotailjbut M you Will study What we 

ave said, we thik, and we sifivercly hops, it mas 
help you. 


Lapy Oyc.tst.—There is no preparation known to us 
for applying to a tyre accidentally saturated with ol) ; 
such an occurrence fa rate with cyclists, the evil effects 
of the of] on the rubber being 20 well known thet 
elaborate proesutions are taken to provent the contact » 
the only thing aa 1 dene when thewaccident doer 
happen is to wipo the oil off with a duster, and then 
apply @ little French chalk perhaps; oyclo dealers 

meud this methed, which usualiy accomplishes 
he is necessary in ‘neutralising the effects of the 


Leitiér.—Fine white laces, delicate ribbons and 
silks may be freshened and cleaned with powdered 
weatoesia, or, if not too badly soiled, with hot flour— 
taking care that ft is not browned in the heating. 
Sprinkle the magnesia or flour upon a smooth sheet of 
wrapping paper, lay the silk or lace upon the paper, 
and sprinkle more magnesia over it. Cover with 
another sheet of pa place a book or some light 
weight on the paper, Totter it reat'there several days. 
Take the fabric up, shake well and brush with a soft 
brush. 

Ixsomm1a.—Have plenty of hot water and a dash of 
eau de Cologne, and give your faze a thorough laving 
The result will as re! ng as an hour's sleep. 
Brush the hair for twenty minutes. It will be glossier 
and thicker for the trouble, andyour nerves will be 
soothed by the process Then, after the exercise, robe 
yourself in a warm dressing gown and drink a glass of 
hot milk, weak cocoa, or even hot water, eating 2 
bisentt or a bit of toast {f you like, When the smal) 
supper is fuished you will be ready to go to sleep with- 
out any insomnia cure, and in the morning you wil) 
waken refreshed and thoroughly in go0d humour with 
yourself and the world. 


Crarnicen—To make candied fruit salad take one 
lemon, six oranges, and pee), taking care that all the 


white skin te pared off ; divide into small , and 
take ont the pips ; pare a quarter of a tinned eapple 
and melon (scrape away the seed parte) into ; take 
some candied fruite, such as apricots, plume, 


greengages, alicing each in half, and arrange with the 
lemon and oranges to the shape of a pyramid fn a larg: 
glass diab. For the salad you must make a sweet 
sauce thus ;-A tumblerful of red wine or sweet port, a 
tumbler of water. and a dezen lumps of sugar, and one 
tablespoonful of I'quor, such as prunelle, which bas the 
flavour of nuts. The sugar should be boiled in the 
water, and then the othor ingredients added; when 
cold, pour over the fruit, and serve with a silver spoon 

fork. If liked, email lamps of whisked whites of 
eggs and sugar may be placed about the pyramid. 





Tre Lorpor Reaper ¢an be sent to any partol the 
world, post-free, Threo-halfpeuce Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Eightpence. The yearly subscription 
for the Monthiy Part, including ristmaas Part, is 
Eight Shillings and Eighpence, post-froe. 


Art Back Nowsres, Parts and Votcumes are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 449, is Now Ready, price Sirv-pence, 
post free Eightpence. Also Vol. LAX. bound in 
cloth, 4s. 61. 


Taz INDEX ro Vor. LXX. Is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three- Half pence. 


Aut Letrers To nE Apprrssnp To THe Epiror 
or Tue Loypow Reapzr, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


a“e We cannot undertake to reiurn rejected manu 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 


a INDIGESTION AND ALL LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
By their use the Blood is rendered pure, the System strengthened, and 
Nerves invigorated. They may be used with perfect confidence by 


THE INVALID, THE YOUNG AND THE OLD. 


Manufactured only at 78,, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; sold by all —_— Vendors, 


PEPPER'S TONG part i ai 


ocmeay ent 
P.O. for one 
CURES DYSPEPSIA H A HYSTERIA, NERVO A.neRvoUSS  aemrteeechdag 5 Balance can a Bi, Mo 


a 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


Nelsons sett BARING = 


Medals 


MADE WITH THE Awarded 
PUREST GELATINE for 

OF ENGLISH Superiority. 
MANUFACTURE, 


Lay Bye 3 insist on having 
ponWicn'’s oh he the best that money can buy. 


J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 


| econ i CHLORODYNE 


DIARRHGA, ‘DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, BEPORT that tt AOTS os 
D*.. J. » COLLIS BROWNE’S | CHLOROBYNE is a liquid medicin f Pear seipine 
Sa + ol nega ire Dr. GIBBON, Army Modical Staff, Calcutta, states:—"‘rwo posms Gomeners.y 
WITHOUT warty} OH, and invigorates = the nervous aysboun when exhausted, | | CURED ME OF DiARnHatA.” 


Di) cece eens eer ems | DE Ga a 
pu r. BROWNE was | 

dow the INV of rs PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 

un wy BS my ste Tely ie ae pond =! the — yh tel oe the .E 


parent a «—Thi enn ln SALE ot 
DF, ,, COLLIS, BROWNIES. SELORODENE is ie TRUE | | [*S2Baake CAUTION uae ORS 
{ 
RHEUMATISM. - — Seateeen T. DAVERPORT A Glew tune i ve 
London ; Published by the Proprietor at 26, Catherine Street, an snd Printed by Woovra.t & Knrnse, 10 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
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